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St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N.C. 


et us have a church that dares 
Imitate the heroism o f Jesus ; 
Seek inspiration as he sou ght it; 
Judge the past as he; 
Act on the present like him; 
Pray as he prayed; 
Work as he wrought; 
Live as he lived. 
—THEOopoRE ParKER 


The Journal This Month 


a ee united emphasis in Christian education this year is 
“Christ in the Life of the Community.” The church’s re- 
sponsibility in the field of citizenship, especially in the com- 
munity where it is at work, is of vital importance. This 
emphasis has been selected by the International Council 
of Religious Education. 

In-this issue the Journal gives a special place to the em- 
phasis. Problems of citizenship receive a prominent place 
in the material. A leading editorial faces the church’s re- 
sponsibility for the immediate needs of persons. What to 
do following a major election; how to fit young people 
for political service; case studies of citizens who have made 
a difference; a new method for guiding young people in 
discussing some of their problems of citizenship—these are 
treated in articles by a variety of writers. This material 
presents viewpoints with which each reader should be 
familiar. 


The Machine and Creative Living 


Az we too much dependent upon the machine to main- 
tain for our children and ourselves the conditions that 
make for greater creative living? To raise the question may 
seem like being unappreciative of the enrichment of life 
that comes with the right use of the automobile, so shortly 
after the joys of summer vacationing. But as we go into the 
fall months, the auto will still reign supreme as one of the 
chief means of providing machine-made pleasures to many. 
Yet when the automobile takes one away from home, it 
usually means being away from the more intimate and re- 
laxed moments of family life, from books, from art treas- 
ures, and from other riches that help to make out of a 
dwelling place a real home. 

The motion picture houses increasingly attract regular 
visitors from the youngest to the oldest members of families 
everywhere. The cinema offers much that may enrich life, 
but it cannot replace creative dramatics, be it ever so in- 
formal or crude, in the home, church, or school. So it is 
with the radio. It, too, has brought untold opportunities 
for spiritual enrichment of the modern home. But with all 
its potential benefits it must not become a substitute for the 
more creative forms of art expression of various types, in- 
cluding songs, instrumental music in great variety, and oral 
reading or speech. 

The machine age is not inevitably the enemy of creative 
living, but a machine-dominated culture is. The benefits of 
the machine may be actual dangers in disguise. Our age 
makes possible so many satisfactions that may come to us 
from without by mere mechanical manipulations; but it 
threatens to crowd out of our lives the normal urge for 
creative expression, which brings deep-seated inner rewards. 
Here, too, we face the problem of how the machine shall 
serve and not master our lives. 


Can ‘We Learn? 


Gey WE, the responsible members of the Christian 
churches of North America, learn the lesson which ap- 
pears to be written largely upon the pages of current 
history ? Can we learn that a church which ignores needs 
in the daily life of the people, which refuses to recognize 
the evils which threaten the lives of persons, which wraps 
about itself a cloak of oblivion to human misery, to in- 
justice, and to oppression and exploitation, is an institution 
doomed to destruction? 

We read with horror of the outrages committed against 
the priests and nuns of Spain, of the firing of beautiful 
cathedrals containing priceless paintings of masters of other 
years. But do we give serious thought to the question of 
how these things came to be? 

The people did not turn against the churches just be- 
cayse they suddenly had become beasts. They did not turn 
against the churches just because of Communist propa- 
ganda. That propaganda could never have touched them 
in any serious fashion if the churches were really in the 
hearts of the people. If the churches had been to them institu- 
tions through which they found fellowship, sympathy, and 
intelligent guidance in facing the real problems of life; 
through which they were led to a courageous attempt to 
overcome suffering and evil with an active program rooted 
in love and goodwill, the situation existing today could 
never have been. But the church allowed itself to be used 
by selfish interests; it allowed itself to become associated 
in the minds of the people with those who were exploiting 
them. It even added its own contribution to oppression and 
extortion. In all fairness it must be said that there were 
some leaders in the church in Spain who did try to make 
the church minister to the real needs of the people, but 
they were not able, judging by the results, to make their 
voices heard so as to change the trend. 

The situation which the church faced in Russia, where 
it has been practically exterminated, and in Mexico, where 
it is laboring under heavy civic disabilities, and in Germany, 
where it is being coerced into supporting a totalitarian state: 
are not these situations enough to teach us? Rather than 
using our energies to denounce the countries or the parties 
which forcibly curtail the institutional functioning of the 
churches, would it not be more intelligent for us to ask 
ourselves why it is that it has been possible for such activi- 
ties so quickly to dissuade church members from their 
loyalty and even to turn them to violent anti-church ac- 
tivities? 

It may be well at this time to recall the fact that the 
early church was attacked by governments and grievously 
persecuted, but that instead of shrinking in significance 
the church under persecution flourished and grew strong. 
Why was it that these early Christians refused to be turned 
from their allegiance, whereas in many countries today the 
people seem almost eager in their acceptance of leadership 
antagonistic to the church? The reason is plain. The 


Christian religion to the early believers was verily a way 
of life, one which meant so much to them that no attack 
upon it could shake their allegiance; and the church to 
them was the warm, supporting fellowship of believers 
which gave them comfort and courage, not an institution 
apart. 

Can we learn? Can we learn from the history of the 
past and from the history amid which we are living the 
real function of the Christian church today? Can we learn 
that institutionalism, formalism, sectarianism, vested 


interests, acceptance of compromise are ways to separate- 


ness from the lives of the people whom it is destined to 
serve? Can we learn that failure to bring to bear upon 
pressing problems of interracial, international, interclass 
relationships the spiritual resources that are available to 
men in facing such problems leads the church to decay? 
Can we learn that the way toward real strength and use- 
fulness lies through sacrifice of support from quarters whose 
support makes compromise with evil necessary, through 
courageous devotion to the alleviation of human suffering, 
through the pointing out of the way to the abundant life 
to all the sons of man, through the providing of a real 
fellowship of persons who find their highest joy in learning 
and carrying out the purposes of God? Can we learn that 
the church is worthy of a place in the hearts of men only 
as it leads them through the way of love to worthy sonship 
to the God of Love? 

Will the church in North America rise to its glorious op- 
portunity? Will it prove worthy of its heritage from noble, 
fearless, far-seeing, spiritually-minded heroes of the faith 
who through the ages have sought to make it great, not in 
itself, but as an instrument in the hand of God for the 
redemption of human personality ? 


The Oslo Convention 


Pes Twelfth Convention of the World’s Sunday School 
Association was held in Oslo, Norway, this summer. 
The gathering was, according to officials of the Conven- 
tion, the most representative World’s Convention that has 
ever been held. Delegates were present from forty-nine dif- 
ferent countries, and over three thousand delegates and visi- 
tors were in the city during the time of the Convention. 

The people of Oslo were most cordial in their reception 
of the persons from the various nations. The badge of ad- 
mission to the Convention was a free pass on all public 
transportation anywhere the delegates wished to go in the 
city. The officials of the city, the Church of Norway, and 
the government offered gracious hospitality. The King of 
Norway was the patron of the Convention and apparently 
took his acceptance of this position seriously. We were told 
that he showed great interest in the plans of the Convention 
before the meeting. He attended the opening session in per- 
son and participated heartily in the singing, responses, and 
so on. He also attended the closing session and expressed 
cordially his appreciation to the officials of the Convention 
for bringing so notable a group to Norway. In the summer 
palace outside Oslo, he and the Queen received the officials 
of the Convention at a beautiful garden party where their 
friendly interest and gracious manner won the respect and 
affection of all their guests. 

The Minister of Education for the government delivered 
the opening address of welcome at the Convention. It was 
one of the most earnest and intelligent pleas for world 
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peace which we have ever heard. He laid upon the dele- 
gates the definite responsibility of doing something about it, 
saying that a body of persons such as those making up the 
World’s Sunday School Convention were in his opinion 
more capable in the field of world peace than diplomats and 
statesmen, because they were not limited in their vision by 
loyalties less than the loyalty to God himself. 

The Convention day was divided into three periods. The 
morning session was a general session at Convention Hall, 
the afternoon session was a series of conferences around 
special interests, and the evening session was another gen- 
eral session in the Convention Hall. The services of a large 
group of interpreters added greatly to the effectiveness of 
the meetings. It was amazing to discover how many persons 
there are in these countries who are accomplished linguists. 
It made those of us from America feel quite ignorant. One 
afternoon during one of the conferences, questions were 
coming from the floor in six different languages. All the 
addresses were made in two languages—English and Nor- 
wegian. 

There were, of course, a great many different points of 
view among the delegates. The background of a state church, 
out of which most of the delegates from England and the 
Scandinavian countries came, gave them a very different 
approach to the problems from that to which we have been 
accustomed in America. The state church situation insures 
religious education to a much larger proportion of the chil- 
dren and youth of a country than our system, but to some 
of us it seemed that the program was quite formal in its 
content and administration. Exchanges of experience were 
interesting and stimulating to those of us who participated. 

Sir Harold Macintosh, of Halifax, England, President 
of the Convention, presided. His genial grace and his friend- 
ly spirit added much to the atmosphere of goodwill which 
prevailed. Dean Luther A. Weigle, as chairman of the 
Council of the Association, presided at the daily session of 
the Council from eight to ten o’clock in the morning, at 
which time many important business matters were cleared 
relating to the total program of the World’s Association. 
Because of the distance and expense, the members of the 
Council, representing all the participating countries, can 
get together only at the time of the Convention. For this 
reason the morning sessions were very important in further- 
ing the continuing work of the Association in its construc- 
tive activities around the world. 

Reports from the representatives of the various nations 
were both inspiring and depressing. It was inspiring to find 
the devotion and courage of some of the persons who, work- 
ing under conditions which to us seem almost impossible 
and with very meager resources of finances, curriculum ma- 
terials, and leadership, are making a real effort to enlarge 
the outreach of the program of Christian education. It was 
depressing to find so many persons reporting conditions of 
strife and distress within their countries and, on the other 
hand, to find a number of religious leaders who were de- 


_ fending their countries in acts of repression and aggression. 


The World’s Association has a tremendous opportunity 
to be a really potent influence in world affairs because it 
brings together representatives of many nations under a 
common allegiance to the purposes of Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Robert M. Hopkins was re-elected secretary of the 
North American Section, and Dr. James Kelly, of Glasgow, 
was re-elected secretary of the British Section of the World’s 
Association. The next Convention will be held in 1940 in 
South Africa, either in Cape Town or in Johannesburg. 
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Joseph, Old Testament Apostle of 
Brotherhood 


By Frank S. Meap* 


N THE majestic alchemy of God, variety occurs; forth 
from his timeless forges have come all manner of men 
to inhabit the earth. Never have they been wholly good, 

nor wholly bad, and never has the earth been populated ex- 
clusively with erther saints or devils. A nice balance has 
been kept; there have always been good men to balance the 
bad. So is it now, and so was it in the early days of Israel, 
when there were still evil giants stalking abroad, living by 
law of tooth and fang. Against 
them God sent Joseph, a strong 
and righteous man, an oak 
among underbrush. 

Joseph was as hazardously 
born as any son of wealthy fam- 
ily; youngest son of well-to-do 
Jacob, he was pampered into 
boyhood, spoiled, made arrogant 
and over-bearing by way of too 
much parent-love. His brothers 
hated him for that, hated him so 
much that they sold him out of 
their sight, into slavery, into 
Egypt. There God remade him, - 
humbled him in a dungeon, 
brought him forth, when he was 
ready, to rule from a throne. 
Some say this was luck; others, 
that inborn talent and genius 
and sheer ability will conquer 
any circumstance, anywhere. But 
these hasty analysts overlook the 
one trait in Joseph’s character 
that made him truly great and 
worth pages in The Book: when 
his chance came to avenge him- 
self upon his muddle-minded 
brothers, when they came to him 
mad with famine, starved and beaten and piteous, he would 
not punish them, would not take his pound of flesh. He said to 
them, “Fear ye not; I will nourish you, and your little ones.” 
In other words, “I forgave you long ago.”’ This had nothing 
to do with luck or genius. This was character. 

Indeed, this Joseph’s value to us lies in the fact that he 
is a study not in religion, but in character. The by-words 
of faith (God, prayer, worship, sin, penance, piety) are 
quite absent from his story. He grips us not as a haloed saint, 
but as a moral man. And he is proof that character does 
not fatten on a creed nor even depend upon one. Character, 
like the God who gives it, is international. Those brothers 
of Joseph who prayed smugly to the One True God of the 
Chosen People were hardly a credit to any God; but Joseph, 
broad-souled enough to marry the Egyptian daughter of 

* Bloomfield, New Jersey. Editorial staff member of the Christian Herald ; 


and author of The March of Eleven Men, 250 Bible Biographies, and See 
These Banners Go. 
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“Fear YE Not; | Witt NourisH You” 


a priest of On, was a credit to both Isis and Jehovah. It 
still holds. All this world’s saints and noblemen are not 
Christians, nor are all its devils worshipers at pagan altars; 
there are poor-box thieves in American churches, and Ma- 
hatma Gandhi of India has been called the greatest Christian 
of the age, while he clings to his Hinduism. Luther was a 
German, Wesley an Englishman, Sun Yat Sen a Chinese, 
and Booker T. Washington a Negro. Character is creedless, 
fenceless, cosmopolitan. 

And character, like faith, is 
storm born. Genius in a man 
may be an unaccountable gift 
(and may not be), but character, 
the structural steel of the house 
of manhood, is fused in the fires 
of trial and adversity. Pig-iron, 
never tempered and therefore 
good for nothing but the baser 
tasks of industry, is never any- 
thing but pig-iron. But steel, of 
which we build dirigibles and 
Normandies and skyscrapers . . . 
steel has been through the fire. 
Whom God loveth, whom he 
wants to make strong, he chas- 
teneth, he sends through the fire. 
Not just for the sake of chasten- 
ing, not just to even the score 
with the sinner, but for the sake 
of the sinner himself, that he 
may step up from sin to near- 
sainthood. 

Out from the tomb where for- 
giving Joseph lies buried he 
sends a ringing message to our 
age. It is this: vengeance is the 
weapon of a self-destroying fool, 
and foregiveness is the stuff on which all good life is reared. 
The foolishness of vengeance! Had Joseph spent his long 
Egyptian years plotting how he might “get even” with his 
brothers, how he might make them writhe when his chance 
came, he would have become as little and as mean as they, 
too small a man for a throne, as small as Cain or any other 
mere avenger. That’s the trouble with hate: it does more 
harm to the hater than to the hated. It pulls in horizons, and 
it makes of life a wallowing in the mire when it might be 
a journey on high hills. It destroys the focus that beautifies. 
It destroys . . . character. 

It solves no problems, settles nothing; what is worse, it 
creates new scores that call for yet more vengeance. Had 
Joseph or Jesus and not Cain brooded over the peace table 
at Versailles, had the “victors” there been less inclined to 
pick clean the bones of a fallen enemy, we might today 
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The Adult Movement Is Launched 


GROUP of Christian leaders met at Lake Geneva 

July 27-August 8 of this year, to see whether they 

might launch a United Christian Adult Movement. 

The need for such a movement among the adults of the 
Protestant churches, to parallel and reinforce the “Christian 
Youth Building a New World” program, has been keenly 
felt among people of many organizations, as is illustrated by 
the representative character of the conference membership. 

Near the close of the sessions, a group of the delegates met 
together to discuss gravely whether this conference had been 
“called under divine guidance” to bring about such a move- 
ment. “A movement is not an organization,” they said. “It 
is spiritual power which is released in human lives and re- 
lationships. A movement drives forward to accomplish 
definite purposes in life and societies. It uses institutions 
or remakes them to serve its ends. It is a fresh manifestation 
of God’s presence and power breaking through the en- 
crustations of customs and prejudice and inertia to set the 
human spirit free again on its eternal quest for reality and 
perfection.” 

Then with seriousness they made this statement, which 
put into words the feeling of all the conference: ‘“We are 
convinced that we are witnessing here the birth of a move- 
ment in American churches which promises to release and 
direct vast resources of spiritual power toward achieving a 
better social order and revitalizing adult religious life. We 
conceive such a movement to be that development in which 
a common, dynamic, compelling purpose is held by increasing 
numbers of persons who are passionately striving together 
to accomplish that puropse. It goes forward through a local 
and field program with sufficient common elements and 
characteristics that all those in the movement have a sense 
of oneness and fellowship in their effort to achieve a 
Christian world. We are committed wholeheartedly to this 
task. We give ourselves to a constant endeavor to realize 
our purpose of a Christian world at whatever cost to our- 
selves.” 

The conference was one which would have warmed the 
heart of anyone interested in progressive education. It was a 
perfect example of what used to be called “the project 
method” and more recently, “purposive learning.” For two 
weeks a group of two hundred and seven adults did the 
hardest thinking and studying that many of them had done 
in the same period of time in their lives, and they enjoyed 
the experience immensely. After the current fashion, the 
conference divided into commissions: on economic life, fam- 
ily life, personal religious living, character, citizenship and 
community life, interracial relations, and on world relations. 
Each of these commissions gave concentrated study to the 
religious interpretation of the problems involved in its field. 


And there were also pragmatic commissions which con-- 


sidered how to “implement”’ the findings of these other com- 
missions in local church activities and in a program of field 
administration. The younger adults met together during the 
last few days, but found themselves so much in harmony 
with the work being done in the other commissions that 
they ended by declaring their loyal support of the pro- 
posed adult movement. Each commission was asked to pre- 
sent to the whole conference a report stating facts and con- 
clusions as they had found them, not for action by the 
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conference, but for information and such suggestions as 
other delegates might contribute. These suggestions were 
taken into account in the final revisions of the reports. 

As the commission work began and the breadth of each 
field was unfolded and the shortness of allotted time was 
realized, the delegates drew deep breaths and started in 
furiously to work. Commissions subdivided and small groups 
worked on various aspects of their problem, presenting re- 
ports to the commission. These were debated and revised 
in the light of wider opinion, and gradually the final reports 
were shaped. Typewriters clicked rapidly far into the night. 
Rest periods and recreation hours were slighted while men 
and women prepared materials for which they were per- 
sonally responsible. More than one delegate was heard to 
confess that he had learned more and gained more new 
ideas in these two weeks than in many years previously. 

In ages, the members of the conference ranged from 
“young adults” of twenty-five to those nearing three-score 
years and ten. In geographic radius, they came from thirty 
states and one Canadian province. In denominational mem- 
bership, they represented twenty Protestant national groups. 
‘There were business men; pastors of rural churches and of 
city churches; directors of religious education; denomina- 
tional and interdenominational executives and staff workers 
responsible for religious, missionary, and social education; 
lay women; missionaries; and professors. A typical middle- 
class idealistic group, one might say. But it was more than 
that. There was participation by a member of the United 
States Congress, a manager of a new cooperative, a repre- 
sentative farmer, an officer of the Pure Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation, a labor organizer, ministers whose churches had 
faced crises involved in overt social action, Legionnaires, 
and those in close touch with people on “relief.” 


It can truthfully be said that this conference faced facts. 


realistically, seeing the possibilities for both good and evil in 
each facet of contemporary life as they studied it. The one 
bond of unity among the members was their interest in the 
present state of society and their belief that Christianity 
presents a way to a better form of social as well as indi- 
vidual life. One of the most striking characteristics of the 
group was its ““tough-mindedness.” Agreement on details 
was neither attained nor desired. Even on fundamental mat- 
ters differences of opinion were expressed and accepted. No 
attempt was made to coerce opinion and no one seemed hurt 
to find that his contribution was not accepted as valid by 
the group to which it was offered. The atmosphere was one 
of cordial friendliness, of sober consideration of facts, of 


_ high expectancy, and of eager adventuring. 


The report of the conference has been published in a fat 
little volume* which gives the reports of each commission in 
fairly full form, the statement of convictions which was 
the one document agreed upon by the whole conference, and 
some descriptive material designed to show how the report 
may be used to advance the United Adult Movement. This 
has been enthusiastically received by the delegates and is 
being used as the starting point for the launching of the 
movement to which they have committed themselves, “the 
building of a new world in which dwelleth righteousness.” 


* United Christian Adult Movement. Chicago: International Council of 
Religious Education. 160 p. Price 25 cents. 
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S WE approach another national election, there is this 
phrase'in one of the Apostle Paul’s letters which 
merits our serious consideration—‘fellow citizens 

with the saints.” 

But that is a rather strange combination, someone will at 
| once reply—citizens and saints. What did the saints of the 
church care about citizenship? Were they not indifferent to 
the practical and political questions of their time? Were they 
not recluses who withdrew from the world and devoted their 
lives to solitude, meditation, and prayer? 

Yes, that was true of some of the saints, and they would 
answer to such a description. But by no means could all the 
saints be classified in such a category. So, on All Saints’ Day 
‘we delight to honor the saints by singing: 


Thou wast their rock, their fortress, and theit might; 
Thou, Lord, their captain in the well-fought fight, 


Thou, in the darkness drear, their one true light 
Alleluia, Alleluia! 


And there is a multitude of saints who will readily respond 
to such a characterization. The great souls of the Bible and 
the great souls of the Christian church for the most part 
were spiritually-minded men 
of the world, who did their 
utmost to make their religion 
bear down hard on all the 
problems of their day, wheth- 
er economic, political, or in- 
ternational. 

Was not this true of the 
prophets of Israzl, of Amos 
and Isaiah and Jeremiah? 
Was not this true of Saint 
Paul, who was deeply inter- 
ested in every problem of the 
cities which he visited on his 
missionary journeys? Were 
not Augustine and Savonar- 
ola, John Calvin and John 
Knox and John Wesley— 
were they not all men who 
mixed their religion with the 
public affairs of their gener- 
ation? And in our own coun- 
try, what shall we say of 
Henry Ward Beecher and 
Phillips Brooks and Wash- 
ington Gladden and Walter 
Rauschenbusch? These men 
were not recluses who put 
their religion in one air-tight 
compartment far removed 
from life. On the contrary, 
every one of them felt it was 
his bounden duty to be a 
Christian citizen in the fullest 
and finest sense of that term. 


Dantel Chester French 


* Minister, Westminster Presby- 
terian Church, Buffalo, New York. 
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‘Fellow Citizens—With the Saints” 


By A. G. 


BuTrzer* 


And overtowering all these great souls—these great saints 
—stands the saintliest soul of all: the Lord Christ. Surely 
anyone who has even a passing acquaintance with the gospel 
records will not argue that the Master was a recluse who 
never addressed himself to the problems of his day. Rather, 
most students of the New Testament would agree with John 
Hutton when he asserts that if Jesus had not spoken so fear- 
lessly concerning the political issues of his time, he would 
never have incurred the murderous enmity of the Scribes 
and the Pharisees who were the political as well as the 
religious leaders of Jerusalem. “That religion has nothing to 
do with politics,” writes Dr. Hutton, “is contradicted on 
almost every page of Holy Scripture.” 

It should be plain to us, then, that if we would be fellow- 
citizens with the saints, if we would live true to our religious 
heritage, we too must manifest a lively interest in every- 
thing that pertains to the well-being of the city and the 
state. Moreover, such a civic interest should come to a sharp 
focus on election day when an opportunity is presented to us 
to register our convictions and to choose our public officials. 
The exercise of the franchise should be a religious exercise, 
a sacred duty on the part of every God-fearing citizen. 

Yet with what sordid secu- 
larism we have surrounded 
the use of the ballot in politi- 
cal elections. One reads that 
in ancient Athens everything 
conspired toward that won- 
derful hour when a youth 
who had attained his major- 
ity was admitted to the hon- 
ors and privileges of a citi- 
zen. When election morning 
came, every shop was closed. 
Every door was festooned 
with banners. Early the young 
citizen bathed and shaved 
himself and put on a white 
robe bound with a purple 
sash. The rulers and priests 
walked at the head of the 
procession, burning incense 
that filled the air with per- 
fume. The Parthenon itself 
furnished the election booth, 
and before the young man 
cast his first ballot he purified 
himself by a religious rite. 
And drunkenness on election 
day was a crime punishable 
by death. The ceremony of 
voting in that beautiful city 
of the Greeks was a sacra- 
ment as solemn as that of 


) 


marriage. 

How much we have to 
learn in this respect from 
pagan Athens. How sorely 
we need to surround -the act 
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of voting with a ceremony that is rich and dignified and 
inspiring. What a great thing it would be if in the various 
wards of our cities, perhaps in connection with our public 
schools, there could be set apart a large room which might 
serve as a Civic sanctuary, a room with a vaulted ceiling not 
unlike that of a chapel, with stained-glass windows depicting 
civic virtues, and with the walls hung with portraits of the 
men and women who had served the city with distinction 
and who passed to their fathers with names unsullied. Into 
such a civic sanctuary, the children might be brought from 
time to time to learn about their city and there, too, the rite 
of citizenship might be administered to young men and 
young women. And on every election day the voters of that 
district would enter that civic sanctuary to cast their ballots 
in an atmosphere akin to that of a Jewish temple or a Cath- 
olic cathedral or a Protestant place of worship. Yes, into 
such an atmosphere men would be ashamed to come under 
the influence of liquor, and with the portraits of our best 
citizens looking down upon us perhaps we would be con- 
strained to take our voting more seriously and more sacredly. 

This isn’t a wild dream or an impractical scheme. Jt could 
easily be put into effect over a period of years in any com- 
munity with a vision. But until something of this sort can 
be done, we must do our utmost as individuals to surround 
our voting with more of the sanctity which it deserves. And 
most essential to such an attitude is this, that you and I 
should feel that we are derelict, not only to our civic obli- 
gations, but to our religious duty, if we fail to vote when- 
ever an opportunity is presented to us. 

But how many high-minded, decent, devout people are 
utterly indifferent to the use of the ballot! Somewhere in 
my reading I ran across the statement, the accuracy of which 
I cannot vouch for, that General Grant as the Republican 
nominee for president in 1868 confessed that he had only 
voted once in his life, and that was in 1860, but he was not 
sure for whom he voted at that time. In one of our recent 
presidential elections it is said that some twenty-eight mil- 
lion American citizens neglected to vote. For a number of 
years it was my privilege to live in a delightful suburban 
community which boasted of the fact that its population was 
almost entirely composed of intelligent, community-minded 
residents; yet seldom did an election bring out more than 
two-thirds of the registered voters. On one or two occasions, 
when there were questions of real importance before us, I 
recall first-hand experiences in which men and women, mem- 
bers of the church, simply refused to leave their comfortable 
firesides and step into a car which was waiting for them to 
take them to the voting place. Certainly such Christians are 
not fellow-citizens of whom the saints would be proud. 

But if we would be fellow-citizens with the saints, we 
must do more than walk into a voting booth and cast our bal- 
lot on election day. We must not only vote; we must vote 
intelligently. Now and then we hear some one, who suspects 
everyone’s patriotism but his own, declare that we ought to 
prescribe a severe intelligence test as-a condition to suffrage, 
so as to prevent the ignorant, easily-led masses from voting. 
Perhaps there is something to be said for such a proposal. 
But are the ignorant and the illiterate underprivileged people 
of our community the only ones who vote unintelligently ? 

When we approach a city or a state or a national election, 
how much do we know about the numerous candidates who 
are asking for our support? To be sure, the ballot with 
which we are confronted in the voting booth tells us who are 
Republicans and who are Democrats and who are Socialists. 
But dare we be content with such meager and often mean- 
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ingless information? Men and women who vote on such a 
basis are not manifesting much more intelligence than the 
colored man who said he always voted the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket because Jesus himself was a Democrat. When 
asked how he came to that conclusion, he replied: “Didn’t 
the Master often say, ‘Scribes, Pharisees, Republicans, hypo- 
crites’?” 

Surely it is not necessary to labor the point that to vote 
intelligently we must look beyond party affiliations. Yet how 
few of us supposedly intelligent Christian voters take the 
time or put forth the effort to learn a few essential facts con- 
cerning the men who desire to be entrusted with the large 
affairs of our city and of our country. Certainly to vote in- 
telligently we should know something about the personal 
qualifications and the relative abilities of the various candi- 
dates, something about their education and their business or 


professional experience. Yes, we should know something 


about their characters too—as to whether they are men of 
unquestioned integrity who are strong enough morally and 
spiritually to withstand the powerful temptations to which 
public office subjects men. Josiah Holland cried : 


God, give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 3 
Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie. 


Yes, and we too cry: “God, give us men!” To which cry 
I think we can hear God reply: ‘““How can I give you men, 


good men, strong men, in public office, if you will not in- 


telligently seek out such men when you cast your ballot on 
election day?” So it is for us to cry, not ““God, give us men,” 
but “God, help me to use my ballot so intelligently and with 


such a keen moral sense that good and strong men will be 


placed in office.” . 

But if we are to prove ourselves fellow-citizens with the 
saints, we must not only use our ballots intelligently to put 
capable and honorable men into office; we must use our 
ballots, as conscientiously as we know how, to further those 
great social ideals which burned like a passion within the 
great souls of the prophets of Israel, and which our Lord 
pronounced as indispensable to the establishment of the 
Kingdom of God on earth—mercy, justice, righteousness, 
and love. ; 

Mercy—how much we need to keep that before us as 
we go to the polls at a time when thousands of our fellow 
citizens are destitute, and how urgent it is that we place 
men into office who have social vision and social sympathies 
and who can handle the work of relief wisely and humanely. 

Justice—how much we need to keep that before us as we 
go to the polls, not only to use our ballots to put judges on 


the bench who will hold the scales of the law heavily-blind-- 


folded, without the slightest squint in the direction of priv- 
ileged classes or vested interests; but also to elect men to 
office who will lead us in social thinking and social planning 
so that in the days to come we shall have less need for charity 
because we haye given a larger place to justice. , 
Righteousness—how much we need to keep that before us 
as we go to the polls, so that we shall elect men to office who 
will maintain the law-enforcing agencies of our city and 
state -and nation as an unyielding bulwark against every 
form of indecency and immorality and unrighteousness. 
And Love—how much we need to keep that before us as 
we go to the polls, so that we shall use our ballots to elect 
(Continued on page 40) 
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After Election—What? 


By James Myers* 


RRESPECTIVE of the outcome of the election, a major 
task will remain to be performed by the Christian church. 
Those government officials and legislators who are sin- 

cerely interested in social progress place a high value on the 
church as a potential agency for creating an informed and 
conscientious public opinion without which legislators in a 
democracy are relatively powerless to move forward. They 
will tell you quite frankly that, in view of the multitudinous 
pressures from both political and commercial interests which 
constantly play upon them, it comes like a breath of fresh 
air to be waited on and consulted by church representatives 
interested solely in the public welfare. But some of them 
will be frank enough to admit that such whiffs of disinter- 
‘ested fresh air from church forces have not been too frequent 
an experience in their legislative careers. 3 

The Connecticut Council of Churches and Religious 
Education has devised and put into operation an effective 
method of educating its church constituency on the ethical 
issues involved in many public questions and enabling church 
members to register their informed opinions as their con- 
sciences may dictate. A Social Relations Commission has 
been set up, composed of prominent churchmen who have 
made.a special study of social problems and legislation. This 
Commission, in advance of a legislative session, calls in ex- 
perts, including the Commissioner of Labor and others, to 
inform and advise it with reference to major needs and 
proposals in social legislation: such as, child labor, hours of 
work for women, slum clearance, social insurance, race-track 
gambling, and other matters. After thorough study of pro- 
posed bills, the Commission issues a printed Legislative Bul- 
letin addressed to the churches, which gives a description of 
a number of such bills, the reasons which may be reasonably 
advanced both for and against each bill, and the opinion of 
the Commission endorsing or opposing its passage. 

This Legislative Bulletin is then mailed to every pastor, 
who is requested to lay the facts before his congregation and 
to carry on any further educational processes he may de- 
sire: such as, discussions in adult Bible classes or an open 
forum with special speakers. It is suggested that the matter 
be laid upon the conscience of each church member, who may 
then express his views by individual letter or by personal 
interview with his legislative representative. Information is 
also given with reference to important hearings, and many 
church people have attended to express their views. As a re- 
sult of this purely educational process with the churches, last 
year the Commissioner of Labor stated that “due to the 
influence of the clergy and the churches, more constructive 
social legislation was adopted in 1934 than for the previous 
thirty years.” 

It should be noted that the methods pursued by the Con- 
necticut Council of Churches and Religious Education are 
not open to the objection of “the church in politics,” nor of 
“lobbying,” nor of a church body claiming to speak for all 
church members who may or may not be in agreement on 
specific bills. The process carried on is essentially an educa- 
tional one, presenting the needs and the facts, and leaving 
the decision to the individual’s conscience.-On the other 
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For Our Country 


O God of freedom, under thy guiding hand our pilgrim 
fathers crossed the sea. We rejoice that in thy spirit they 
founded upon this continent a nation dedicated to liberty, 
equality, and the brotherhood of man. We thank thee for 
their spirit of adventure in a new world, and for their 
daring experiment in the untried ways of government by 
the people. 

Give to us, we pray, the spirit of the fathers as we, 
too, face a new world. Give us their faith and courage 
to launch out upon political and economic experiment, 
adopting such new forms as may be necessary to fulfill 
the purposes for which our country came to birth. 

Deliver us, O God, not alone from the ancient tyranny 
of kings, but from new autocracies in modern life. May 
we cease to deny in industrial relations the fundamental 
principles of our democracy. Give us the grace and wis- 
dom to grant to labor and the people their unalienable 
right to representation in the government of industry. 
Lead us into the cooperative commonwealth of God. 

May we also go forward in the spirit of divine ad- 
venture into the new world of international relations. 
Through cooperative institutions of world conference, 
court, and league, may we play our part in international 
law and order to establish justice among the nations, as- 
sure peace and tranquillity in all the world, and promote 
the general welfare of mankind. : 

God of our fathers, be with us yet. Help us in the 
continued genius of our nation ever to pioneer in the 
cause of human freedom and the brotherhood of man.t 


hand, this program is in striking contrast to the “do nothing”’ 
policy of many churches whose members are not informed 
and whose consciences are not stirred on issues of far-reach- 
ing importance to human welfare. 

Administration of the law is as important as enlightened 
legislation. A good law may be of little effect if administered 
by inefficient, corrupt, or “‘political” appointees. Many sin- 
cere public officials would be glad to make appointments of 
boards or officials on the basis of personal qualification rather 
than for political reasons. But when no influences other 
than political or commercial pressure are brought to bear, it 
is difficult for government officials to act as they would often 
be glad to do. They therefore often welcome expressions of 
opinion from church people in support of non-political ap- 
pointments and administration. 

An important issue of this nature is now awaiting de- - 
cisions in many states in the character of the social security 
boards to be set up by states and counties for administering 
the Federal-State social security actst which will cover such 
important matters as old-age assistance, aid for children and 
the needy blind, extension of public health services, vocation- 
al rehabilitation, and unemployment insurance. A church 
social service commission, by contacting the state department 
of public welfare or state relief administration, can learn 


the facts, and by informing the membership of the churches 


7 From Prayers for Self and Society by James Myers. New York: The 
Association Press. Used by permission. Le , 

1 Full information on the Social Security Act and its administration may 
be had from the Social Security Board, 1712 G St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. See also the September 21, 1935, issue of Information Service, pub- 
lished by the Department of Research and Education of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, 105 East 22nd St., New York. 
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can easily secure letters to the governor from prominent 
churchmen and rank-and-file church members, urging the 
appointment of such social security boards on the basis of 
personal qualification without regard to political affiliations. 
Such letters may well urge also that the entire set-up 
throughout the state and counties shall be based on the 
principles of business administration and civil service. Here 
is a duty for the Christian citizen. It is quite useless for 
church people to inveigh against “politicians” when they 
themselves are negligent of their privileges as citizens. 


AWAKENING THE CONSCIENCE 


Perhaps the most important single technique for the 
training of Christian citizens is provision for church mem- 
bers to come into first-hand contact with economic and social 
conditions. Great numbers of church members are so lacking 
in personal knowledge of what life is like for the under- 
privileged, the unemployed, labor, tenant farmers and share- 
croppers, Negroes and other races, and people who are 
obliged to live in slums that they are complacently indifferent 
to, if not wholly unconscious of, their lot. Unless the church 
consciously develops methods of making these personal con- 
tacts for all its members as a part of its religious educa- 
tion, it is difficult to see how many church members can es- 
cape the shocked surprise of the supposedly righteous in the 
judgment scene: “When saw we Thee ahungered, or athirst, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and did not 
minister unto Thee?” 

Nor is it enough for churches to concern themselves only 
with what is often called civic affairs of a local or minor 
nature. If a ministers’ association, for instance, is conspicuous 
only for its opposition to petty gambling machines, Sunday 
movies, and the like, while the larger issues of human wel- 
fare and economic and social justice are neglected, the world 
receives an impression that the church is still weighing out 
the anise and cummin of minor morality while neglecting 
the weightier matters of the law, of justice and mercy, and 
the love of God. 

What seems to be needed most is an awakening of the 
conscience of the church to the religious significance of social 
issues. All the resources of the church need to be brought 
to bear to. accomplish this result, including personal evan- 
gelism, prayer, and a deeper study of the Scriptures. In addi- 
tion to these, educational trips have been worked out by 
church groups in a number of cities in order to give church 
members a better understanding of conditions and to bring 
them into personal contact with people in economic classes 
and racial groups other than their own. These trips should 
be undertaken by groups under the leadership of competent 
and tactful social workers or other qualified persons who 
have already established acquaintance and enjoy the con- 
fidence of those whom the group plans to visit. These trips 
may include such places as a typical factory in one of the 
principal industries where large numbers of the people of 
the community are employed or in outlying districts around 
a town; farms, especially those showing conditions of mi- 
grant workers, sharecroppers, et cetera; private and pub- 
lic employment agencies; jails, prisons, and courts; the 
Regional Labor Board (listening in on an actual hearing) ; 
churches in industrial neighborhoods; any labor college, 
labor temple, or labor union meetings ; political and economic 
groups of all types; Negro sections, foreign quarters, and 
any centers where unemployed or transient workers congre- 
gate: such as, lodging houses, or “shanty towns,” and head- 
quarters of the various groups of organized unemployed; 
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and the nearest going cooperative (Rochdale type), viewing 
actual operations and having problems of management ex- 
plained by the manager. 


Previous arrangements should be made for addresses to. 


the group by representatives of each group visited—by em- 
ployers, labor leaders, social workers, spokesmen of political 
groups (both conservative and radical) , managers or officials 
of cooperatives, leaders in colored communities, editors of 
foreign-language papers, or consuls from other countries. 

Pioneer work has been done in developing such educa- 
tional trips in New York City. A detailed description of 
one of these trips, giving local color and human interest, 
may help to arouse interest in your church group.” 

Within the structure of our Protestant churches them- 
selves there is need for closer contacts and social understand- 
ing. When a delegation of city church people went by bus 
to a country church, were served a dinner by the Ladies’ 
Aid, and listened to addresses on the economic plight of 
the farmers, the social conscience was stirred and things 
happened.? ’ 

When the young people’s society of a white church at- 
tended evening service in a colored church in New York 
City and met after the service with the young people of that 
church for frank discussion of race relations, while tea and 
sandwiches were served, entirely new human understandings 
resulted. “Why, they’re just like ourselves,” they said. An 
international church banquet with representatives of many 
nations, the flags of all nations; and brief speeches of good- 
will from natives of lands around the globe (or even from 
a few, if that is all that are available) brings quite a new 
sense of the possibility of a Christian Internationale which 
will banish war and hate.* ] 

Once the heart is on fire for a Christian world, scores of 
channels are available for the Christian citizen to make 
himself felt. The above will perhaps serve as illustrations. 


Churches in Social Action—W hy and ‘How, a publication © 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in Amer- — 
ica, will be found suggestive for more detailed programs, — 
together with sources of information on the many subjects 


involved. 


?See Chapter XII in Religion Lends a Hand, Case Studies of Churches 
in Social Action, by James Myers. New York: Harper and Bros. $1.50. 

Write to Reconciliation Trips, 503 West 122nd Street, New York City, 
for literature. Enclose six cents in stamps. 

*See Ibid. Chapter I, for detailed description. 

* Ibid. Chapter XI. 


New Radio Programs 


Ps RADIO programs prepared by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education for use by religious organiza- 
tions having access to free time over local stations during the 
past two years have met a cordial response. A third series 
of 'six programs is now available for distribution. This third 
series is called “Building Together a Christian Community.” 
The programs are prepared for a fifteen-minute broadcasting 
period, are dramatic in form, and haye been selected to sup- 
port the emphasis adopted for this year, ‘Building Together 
a Christian Community.” One copy of the script for the six 
programs may be secured without cost from the Interna- 
tional Council office by any responsible religious organiza- 
tion which is in a position to use it. Additional copies may 
be made by the broadcasting organization or they may be 
secured from the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois, for 25 cents a 
set to cover cost of mimeographing and mailing. 
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Preparing Young People for 
Political Service 


By U. S. MrrcHeii* 


HE history of the church in relation to socio-political 

affairs is not a bright one. It has condoned bourgeois 

rule and human exploitation in return for prestige 
and approval. It often has lacked the critical intelligence 
essential to justice or the unbiased scrutiny of all interests 
involved as a prerequisite to the arbitration of competing in- 
terests. It was due largely to this complacency that Voltaire 
and Diderot opposed the church on the ground that it 
“sanctified injustice.” 

Aware of this mistaken policy of the past, Christian 
. leaders are today giving themselves to a rethinking of social 
objectives and reaffirming the place of organized Christianity 
in attaining these objectives of human betterment. We are 
asking ourselves just what is the proper relation of the 
church of today to this whole problem of citizenship re- 
sponsibilities and the preparing and fostering of capable 
youth leadership for political service. 

Our colleges and universities continue to turn out, in 
mechanical fashion, thousands of graduates, supposedly 
equipped to meet the exigencies of modern life, but in reality 
we have been herding them into a colossal arena to become, 
in too many cases, helpless victims of the ruthless machine and 
an uncontrolled system that would make pawns and cannon 
fodder of the choicest of the lot. 

The last seven graduating classes, degrees in hand, have 
gone out in search of employment only to discover that 
there was little prospect of securing creative livelihood. 
They were told that the “depression” was temporary, that 
soon the world would recognize their worth and engage 
their services, and that the future would be rosy. But the 
pall has settled down upon many like a London “smog.” 
Their services yet unclaimed, they wander in a confused 
daze—unable to work, marry, or escape the multiple con- 
sequences of a depressed morale. 

These young people are unable to see their way through. 
They have neither adequate tools nor basic skills to work 
out their solutions unaided. Here is an opportunity for con- 
temporary Christianity to demonstrate its vitality by guid- 
ing her youth into a proper understanding of the moral and 
mechanistic factors involved in our economic and political 
life as prerequisites in realizing social justice. The quickest 
way for the church to lose the respect of questful youth 
is to hold aloof from actual issues involved in political af- 
fairs. The forthcoming election offers a timely opportunity 
to lead youth in clarifying their own thinking. They do 
need Christian guidance. 


A PRESENT NEED 


It is not enough that our young people should be intro- 
duced to the gruesome facts relating to our social-economic 
collapse or the political lassitude that condones human suf- 
fering, although these are antecedent to intelligent action. 

* Formerly pastor of the First Baptist Church, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota; installed September 1, 1936, as the new Director of Social Education 


and Adult Work, American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. : 
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Nor are finely phrased findings and resolutions enough. We 
are fast passing beyond what may be called the “resolution- 
ary” stage. Sentiment is rapidly crystallizing into action. 
The next logical step is in the political arena. We have, 
perhaps, given all too little emphasis upon adequate prep- 
aration for citizenship rights, or qualifications for offices of 
public trust as a means of eradicating corruption and in- 
justices. Citizenship that makes a difference must make it- 
self felt in the affairs of the community and state. Unless 
political action accompanies or shortly follows social change, 
our energies may be dissipated. 

The church is in a logical position to supplement the 
training of public schools and colleges right at this point, 
thereby implementing promising youth for increasing re- 
sponsibility in public affairs. There are definite objectives 
toward which we should work as rapidly as possible. 

1. Help youth to discover latent powers. Dr. W. E. 
Hocking of Harvard University recently declared in a 
college lecture: 

If our critics were to say that liberalism as a dominant 
note in American education has bred a nation of spoiled and 
juvenile minds, unable to think, devoid of the power of self- 


criticism, and incapable of mature political responsibility, we 
should have to accept the half-truth. 


It is this mediocrity of mind and character which tempo- 
rarily precludes any great movement of consequence for 
correcting our governmental ills. Almost every community 
has a few alert minds awake to the situation in varying de- 
grees, but, by and large, American youth are at present 
uninformed and unresponsive in regard to the critical issues 
of the hour. Therefore, it is our first task to whet the minds, 
sharpen the interests, and in some manner blast the stupid 
indifference of our day. 

We may help youth to envision a realm of limitless pos- 
sibilities in the normal exercise of citizenship rights. “Chere 
is more power in ballots than in bullets. In helping them 
to enlarge their imaginations, we help them to discover 
latent powers within themselves which are capable of usher- 
ing in a political renaissance fundamentally Christian. 

Thwarted hopes have blasted the self-reliance of many 
otherwise exceptional personalities. A new morale, a new 
confidence, needs to be built into their minds. They must 
be made to live Kagawa’s experiences when he penned the 
poem “Discovery,”+ which closes with this magnificent 
thought : 

And the thought 
Was this: 

That the secret plan 
Is hid in my hand; 
That my hand is big, 
Big, 


Because of this plan. 


That God, 
Who dwells in my hand, 


+ From Songs of the Slums by Toyohiko Kagawa. Nashville, Tenn., 


Cokesbury Press, 1935. 
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Knows this secret plan 
Of the things he will do for the world 
Using my hand! 


2. Help youth to envision a new era. Most of the on- 
coming generation know that they are at the crossroads of 
civilization. They know that something is radically wrong 
and that coordination has broken down between our social- 
economic and political life. Our task is not to placate the 
situation and plead for the status quo, but rather to direct 
their discontent into creative channels. 

Perhaps the reason the United States has no actual youth 
movement is because the rank and file are beginning to feel 
too much at home in their unsavory surroundings. It is 
so easy to get used to things as they are; to hitch our wagon 
to a star, then end up with a streamline sport model and 
never get our feet off the earth! 

Great issues of the world are clamoring for solution. 
They seem as towering mountains, taunting youth to climb 
them. And the youth who have discovered their latent 


powers are the first to volunteer. It is our duty to help a. 


new generation of potential leaders to envision a Kingdom 
of God Society where Christian principles are actually made 
the structure members of a new order. We covet for youth 
a refreshing idealism tempered with the common sense to 
be wisely practical. Therefore, the blue-prints for national 
reconstruction need to be checked and analyzed with the 
aid of sympathetic and informed adult leaders. The oc- 
casion of re-evaluation will give opportunity to clarify our 
thinking and to reaffirm basic historic principles of proved 
value, thereby linking the present and future. 

3. Select and train potential leaders. Young people of 
promise ought to be selected for special coaching in order 
to equip them for public office. We have helped others to 
equip themselves for business careers, for teaching, for social 
service, etc.—why not do the same for those possessing a 
bent for political service? 

As rapidly as members of a group seem developed to a 
place of dependability, it may be our definite objective to 
put them forward as candidates and through cooperative 
individual effort to elect them to positions of public trust. 


MeEtTHODS OF PREPARATION 


“What you have said is all very well,” says an earnest 
pastor, “but how am I to do this along with all the other 
demands of my parish?” 

It is impossible if taken as an additional responsibility 
on the part of the pastor. But every capable pastor makes 
it a point to give primary emphasis to the major needs of 
his congregation and community to the neglect of lesser 
demands. Surely the training of youth for active Christian 
citizenship and political service is a practical way whereby 
the church can help to solve our social dilemma; therefore 
it deserves major emphasis by every leader of youth. This 
field is a particularly strategic proving-ground of the rele- 


vance and adequacy of the Christian church for such a time 


as this. 

An interested pastor may meet the need in either of two 
ways: (1) To drop some less important work and take 
this as his definite part of his pastoral duties. (2) To select 
some capable layman to become the leader of such a group. 
In this event the pastor should identify himself as intimately 
as possible with the group. 

Rev. Allan K. Hunter, of the Mount Hollywood Con- 
gregational Church, Los Angeles, is doing a remarkable 
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work along this line of preparing young people for Christian — 
citizenship and public service. His method is exceedingly © 


simple, consistent, and thorough. For over five years a group — 


of earnest young men and women have met at his home 
each Tuesday evening. They are select Christian young 
people from various parts of the city who are desirous and 
capable of original thinking. Most of the study and dis- 
cussion has been quite directly related to current problems. 
Historical precedents and background are always sought 
out. , 

Mr. Hunter has been successful in making these persons 
alive to the powers at their command and the potentialities 
of their own personalities. He has imparted vision and in- 
sight, as well as a balanced interpretation of a Christian 
program of social action. He has inspired, encouraged, and 
trained dozens of young minds for strategic service in their 
respective churches and communities. They have come out 
with new heart to fight for good citizenship and social 
justice. 

Numerous leaders of promise are emanating from this 
small fellowship. It is likely that the forthcoming election 
will see two of their number elected to public office as a 
channel of serving the best interests of their country; one 
to the state legislature and another to Congress. Both are 
campaigning on a definitely Christian, humanitarian plat- 
form. : 

Every leader of such coaching groups should keep certain 
definite principles in mind as a routine of procedure: (1) 
Imparting significant current and historical facts as an 
educational procedure and as a basis for unbiased thinking. 
(2) Leading the group into a critical analysis of the signi- 
ficance of such facts in the light of the ethics of Jesus. (3) 
Leading the group in intellectual pioneering whereby in- 
dividuals may be encouraged and tutored in the art of 
original and creative thought as an essential to constructive 
procedure. (4) Encouraging individuals, as well as the 
group, in conducting laboratory experiments in areas of 
social stress. (5) Sponsoring interchurch and interracial 
fellowship gatherings as means of stimulating public opinion 
and responses. 


CERTAIN NECESSARY PRECAUTIONS 


There are certain precautions which ought to be recog- 
nized at the outset and diligently adhered to: 

1. The leader has a right to assume that those present 
are there as learners and not to perpetrate preconceived 
ideas. It should be a mutual seeking after truth. 

2. Absolute fairness to various economic or political 
systems under consideration is indispensable if constructive 
benefits are to be realized from the studies. 


3. The group should always be regarded as purely un-_ 


official in its relation to the churches, with no one having 
authority to commit the whole on any issue. 

4. Common participation should prevent any one from mo- 
nopolizing discussion. 

5. Neither ridicule nor disdain should greet any opinion 
expressed. Respect for the point of view of others is a condi- 
tion of group participation. The love principle should like- 
wise control our relations with those outside the study 
circle. 

6. The purpose of the fellowship is to produce not 
sponges, but channels through which information and crea- 
tive thought may be released to persons and organizations 
with which one may be associated. 
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Citizens Who Make a Difference 


By James A. Crarn* 


ELL us a story of three or four citizens who make a 
difference—whose labors have changed things and 
whose lives have made a difference in their communi- 


} ties,” wrote the editors of the Journal. Immediately there 


came to mind the names of three men whom I have known 
for years—one a Gentile, another a Jew, and the third a 
Negro. The fact that all of them happen to live in the same 
state shall not be allowed to overshadow the greater fact of 
their contribution to the lives of thousands of men and 
women. 

I came to know the first one in 1914. Two or three years 
before, Major and Mrs. J. J. Jarvis of Fort Worth, pioneer 
Texans who came into the state in “the early days” and 
prospered with that growing young empire, gave a thousand 
_ acres of land in East Texas to establish a school for Negroes. 
In looking about for a leader for the new venture, choice 
fell upon J. N. Erwin, at that time Tass of a small 
Negro college in Tennessee. 

The call to the new school in Texas was not a flattering 
one, so far as material rewards were concerned. There were 
only the nine-hundred-odd acres of virgin pine forest, two 
or three temporary buildings, and the interest of Major 
and Mrs. Jarvis and a few friends who believed in the en- 
terprise. Surely little enough on which to build. But what 
J. N. Erwin saw was not the limited resources nor the 
sacrifice involved in the undertaking, but the anxious faces 
of thousands of Negro boys and girls on sharecropper cotton 
farms of East Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana 
who had been denied, and would continue to be denied, any 
decent educational advantages unless he or someone else 
brought it to them. He accepted the call. 

The way was not easy those first years. Race prejudices 
ran high, particularly among white-tenant and sharecropper 
farmers who were but little better off either economically 
or educationally than were the Negroes. Prejudice against 
Negro education was still strong in many parts of the 
southwest. White merchants in the village three miles away 
were at first distinctly unfriendly. Negroes themselves were 
not enthusiastic. They quite naturally reflected the mood of 
the “white folks” whose opinions dominated the country- 
side. 

The task was almost superhuman. Land had to be cleared 
and crops planted if educational opportunities were to be 
provided for these black boys and girls. Not one in a hun- 
dred could afford to pay his way, but all could work on the 
farm. Buildings were erected, faculty assembled, funds so- 
licited, and a thousand details attended to with the knowl- 
edge that every act and every decision would be subjected 
to scrutiny by friends and supporters and every mistake noted 
by those whose attitudes varied from open hostility to tenta- 
tive approval. 

But it was done. Today the campus of Jarvis College 
stretches a quarter of a mile along a main-trunk highway. 
The transcontinental railway that passes the school has 
erected a neat station and all but its fast trains stop there to 
take on and discharge passengers. Fine brick buildings adorn 
the campus and care for the growing number of boys and 

* Secretary, Department of Social Education and Social Action, Division 
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girls who knock at its gates for admission. Better still, hun- 
dreds of splendid young men and women have gone out of 
its classrooms to become leaders among their own people and 
to promote better understanding between their people and 
other races. 

But President Erwin’s greatest achievements have not 
been in gathering the material assets of the school. His 
accomplishments in the field of human relations and his 
capacity for promoting friendship and understanding in the 
face of prejudice and resentment are by far his greatest con- 
tribution to his community. First in importance is the 
changed attitude in the community toward the school and 
toward Negroes in general. Thinly veiled hostility has given 
way to friendship. Lynching has disappeared from the coun- 
ty. President Erwin is a citizen who “makes a difference.” 


When I think of Rabbi Henry Cohen of Galveston, 
Texas, I think of high moral courage. For forty-eight years 
in that city he has been the friend of rich and poor, not only 
of his own faith, but of all faiths. In Who's Who a for- 
midable list of honors follows his name, but he is better 
known for his espousal of good causes than for his intellec- 
tual achievements, although these are by no means incon- 
siderable. Forty-eight years in one pulpit gives him the right 
to speak his mind on important local, national, and inter- 
national questions, a right of which he frequently avails 
himself. When the R.O.T.C. was put into Ball High School 
and boys scarcely taller than the rifles they carried were 
required to take military drill, this septuagenarian anti- 
militarist let loose a blast from his pulpit that shook the 
city. When the Emergency Peace Campaigners came to 
Galveston last spring they found that the members of the 
committee in charge of arrangements were disturbed and un- 
certain because of the threats of a prominent man who de- 
nounced the campaign and the principal speaker as 
“Communistic.” One after another of the representatives of 
organizations which had accepted membership on the com- 
mittee withdrew, until there were only the chairman and the 
secretary—and Rabbi Cohen—left. To the hotel where the 
campaigners were quartered came the committee. Opposition 
had been so strong, they said, that they had been compelled to 
announce that the local committee would not be responsible 
for the meeting which was announced for that night. So 
tense was the situation that but few of the ministers dared 
to appear, but Rabbi Cohen was there. In the open forum 
which followed the addresses, he not only identified himself 
with the campaign, but openly attacked the influential citi- 
zen who instigated the opposition. 

Such a man is Rabbi Henry Cohen. With his years of 
fruitful ministry behind him he hews to the line and lets 
the chips fall where they may. Naturally, newspaper editors 
frequently disagree with him, but so thoroughly do they 
esteem him and his convictions that their disagreement is 
always stated with respect. Among my “citizens who make 
a difference,” Rabbi Henry Cohen ranks high. 


My third representative citizen comes from the area of 
government. Dr. Edwin A. Elliott, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
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is regional director of the Federal Labor Relations Board 
for the states of Texas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico. With 
a distinguished army record back of him, he came home to 
complete his work for the Doctor of Philosophy degree and 
to become head of the department of economics at Texas 
Christian University, his alma mater. Tall and attractive 
in personality, liberal in his social and economic views, he 
soon became the leader of a liberal group on the campus. An 
inspiring teacher, he was sought after as a speaker, and with 
the years his influence grew throughout his own and sur- 
rounding states. When Congress passed the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act the long arm of Washington reached 
down to the classroom and took him to Washington to help 
formulate the wholesale codes. Later he was returned to 
Texas to administer the N.R.A. in that state. Still later he 
was transferred to the Federal Labor Relations Board and 
given charge of the three states named. 

One story illustrates why Dr. Elliott is a citizen “who 
makes a difference.” The employees of the electric light and 
power company of a certain city had a long list of grievances 
against the company, for which they could secure no redress. 
After fruitless negotiations they served a strike notice. Still 
nothing was done to prevent the walk-out. Promptly at 
midnight, the hour set for the strike, light and power went 
off in the city and for over a hundred miles up and down 
the valley. The city was paralyzed. A west-bound trans- 
continental passenger plane hovered above the airport for 
an hour while automobiles were assembled to outline the 
landing field in the glare of their headlights. In a local hos- 
pital a child-birth was accomplished while obstetricians 
worked by flashlight. In the hospital of a nearby military 
post an army officer was operated on by candlelight: Thou- 
sands of dollars worth of copper “froze” in the refining 
process in an electric copper smelter some miles away. 
Industries depending on electric power closed down. Re- 
frigerating plants, packing houses, hatcheries, and similar 
industries suffered huge losses. Electric appliances in homes 
and office buildings were useless. 

A few hours afterward, Dr. Elliott arrived by plane. 
Representatives of the company, the strikers, and the public 
were at once called into conference. With the relative merits 
of the arguments from both sides, this article is not directly 
concerned. We deal here with the place of one citizen in 
handling a difficult social situation involving the rights and 
interests of many persons. For eight solid hours the com- 
mittee canvassed every possible angle of the controversy and 
for eight solid hours the company rejected every settlement 
save their own. Finally, Dr. Elliott arose, faced the group, 
and said, “Gentlemen, every man in this room knows why we 
are unable to reach a settlement of this strike. It appears that 
no settlement can be had. I am going out of this conference 
to give to the newspapers the facts in the case, and I intend 
to tell them exactly who it is that is holding up a settlement 
and keeping this communty in darkness.” It hardly needs 
to be said that within little more than an hour a temporary 
agreement was reached and the men were given substantial 


gains. The local company later took the case to court and se-’ 


cured a decision invalidating the law under which the Federal 
Labor Relations Board was set up, but that issue will not be 
finally settled until decided by the Supreme Court. Nor is it 
germane to this story. What interests us is a citizen who at- 
tempts to hold the scales of justice even between a big 
corporation with immense resources at its command and a 
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group of workmen who have only their claims to justice. 
We are interested in a Christian gentleman of liberal social 
and economic ideas who has given up the success that was 
his in the classroom to test his theories in actual give-and- 


take of industrial conflict. Whether before angry representa- © 


tives of strikers and employers, in the rough and tumble of 


an open forum, addressing religious leaders, or in serving 


as an officer of his own church, this dynamic personality 
“makes a difference.” 

Three citizens who make “‘a difference.”’ A Negro, a Jew, 
and a Gentile. Typical of thousands of other equally self- 
sacrificing men and women who are equally courageous in 
the battle to build a happier world. 


The Workers’ Conference 


ie fall presents an unusual opportunity to the Chris- 
tian church in the matter of Christian citizenship. All 
too often this phase of life has been neglected by the church. 
It has been felt wise, therefore, to devote the major portion 
of this issue of the Journal to a consideration of this im- 
portant subject. Assuming that this magazine might serve as 
the basis for the October meeting of teachers and officers 
the following outline is suggested. 


DEVOTIONAL PERIOD 


Continue the study of biblical characters as interpreted 
by Dr. Mead—“Joseph, Old Testament Apostle of Brother- 
hood.” 


Our CHURCH AND CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP 


This topic might be presented in a number of ways. The 
articles in this magazine group themselves about such ques- 
tions as the following: 

1. What should be the attitude of the church toward 
Christian citizenship? 


Burzer, “Fellow Citizens—With the Saints” 


2. How can Christians both as individuals and as groups, 
demonstrate their Christian citizenship? 


Myers, “After Election—What ?” 
Crain, “Citizens Who Make a Difference” 
Amo, “The Church in Action for Peace” 


3. How can the church help to-train young people for 
Christian citizenship? 


MircuHeE 1, “Preparing Young People for Political Service” 
Burzer, “Fellow Citizens—With the Saints” 


Our Fai ProcraM oF ACTIVITIES 


In addition to items which will be presented in the fore- 


going reports, there are other items which should be called . 


to the attention of your group for action. For example, the 
new United Adult Movement (see page 8) and the report 
of the World’s Sunday School Convention (page 6). Per- 
haps the article, “A Three-Year Training Program,” by 
Howard Conn will suggest possibilities for your group. Or 
the article on page 18 regarding young people’s conferences 
may present new ideas for a youth conference. And if you 
have not yet begun to make use of the “Dramatic Calendar 
for Churches” you will wish to give it consideration. Now is 
the time to begin to get Christmas plans under way. 
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A Three-Year Training Program 


By Howarp Conn* 


HEN I first began to serve a church about two 
years ago, I thought a minister would want to 
keep as free from Sunday school work as pos- 
sible. But today I am convinced that religious education is 
so important that a minister will want to make the super- 
vision of the Sunday school a major item in his program. 
But how? The minister cannot be in all classes every 
Sunday. Yet, as a manager of a going concern, he can plan 
programs and direct others so that he will be supervising 
the whole school set-up. This requires leaders. It demands 
teachers who are thoroughly grounded in the religious 
viewpoint and technically equipped for the job of teaching. 
Only if the minister has such a staff can he be sure that 
the pupils are being given the training he knows to be 
essential. 
Here, then, is an outline for a three-year leadership 
training program by which the minister can raise the 
standard of his Sunday school teaching. 


First YEAR 


1. Use the teachers already in service, or make such 
changes as seem necessary. Ihe minister should establish 
close contacts with them by visiting classes, talking privately 
about the work, offering suggestions. He should show him- 
self a friend and associate. 

2. Conduct monthly teachers’ meetings, preferably in 
form of pot-luck suppers. Develop a spirit of fellowship and 
common loyalty. If’ possible, have an outside speaker on 
some phase of teaching; otherwise have reports on articles 
from such magazines as International Journal of Religious 
Education, Church Management, Religious Education, and 
denominational young people’s magazines. Discuss the em- 
phasis and program for the coming month and any special 
problems that may arise. 

3. Let the minister invite the teachers occasionally for 
Sunday morning breakfast at the parsonage. This permits 
fellowship and a devotional service. 

4. In the spring of the year conduct a special training 
class to meet one evening for five successive weeks, as a 
course organized according to the First Series of the New 
Standard Leadership Curriculum.’ For a subject, consider 
“How to Teach in the Church School,” and use as a text 
such a book as Vieth’s Improving Y our Sunday School or Mc- 
Lester’s What Is Teaching? Try to enrol in this class not 
only the present teachers, but also prospective ones. 

5. Have a committee go over with the minister the 
material available from the denominational publishing 
house, and determine a carefully worked- out curriculum 
for the entire Sunday school. 

6. During the summer, send two or three of the best 
teachers to a camp for the training of adult leaders. 


SECOND YEAR 


1. Continue monthly meetings, Sunday morning break- 
fasts, and all such fellowship activities. 
2. Secure two complete sets of teachers for the Sunday 


* Assistant Minister, Union Memorial Church, Glenbrook, Connecticut. 
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school. The orderliness of the first year’s program should 
have developed loyalty and interest which will make re- 
cruiting less difficult. Retain the first-year staff as set num- 
ber one. Then secure a complete new set. For the first 
twelve weeks of the second year the old staff continues to 
teach. During this period the second set is meeting as a 
class taught by the minister during the Sunday school hour. 
He leads them in a course organized according to the 
Second Series of the New Leadership Curriculum.? At the 
end of this time the second set takes charge of the Sunday 
school. They have had instruction in method, and the con- 
tent is laid out for them by the curriculum adopted by the 
special committee of the preceding year. Now set number 
one, the experienced teachers, are in the pastor’s class for 
the second twelve-week period. They have had a background 
in methodology and can therefore study one of the general 
courses of the Second Series that deals with Christian Faith.” 
Personal religious problems, life of Christ, Old or New 
Testament surveys are suggested courses. For the third 
twelve-week period this first set returns to teaching, while 
the second set comes back to the class to study the course 
the others have just had. tas 

Thus at the end of two years you have two sets of 
teachers, each of which has had two leadership training 
courses. 

3. Pick out for attendance at summer training camps at 
least one teacher from each department so that these may 
take special courses for the divisions in which they will be 
working. 


‘THIRD YEAR 

1. Continue the monthly meetings, fellowship, and devo- 
tions. 

2. Keep the two sets of teachers, and let the second be- 
gin the active teaching for the first twelve weeks. The first 
set will be taking the Second Series courses in the particular 
type of Sunday school work in which they are engaging. 
There will be leaders now from the staff itself who have 
attended summer conferences and hence can help the others. 
For example, someone from the primary department will 
have taken a summer course on “Teaching Primary Chil- 
dren,” and she can now pass on to the others in her depart- 
ment some of the ideas received there. For the second twelve 
weeks, exchange the two sets and give these specialized 
courses to the first set under the same instructors. 

3. Begin a general course on method, conducted by the 
pastor, for a third set of prospective teachers; or else offer an 
advanced course in Christian belief to the older teachers, 


Thus at the end of three years the church has two staffs 
of well-trained teachers. No one will be required to teach 
more than two-thirds of the year, and every teacher will 
have had not only general courses in leadership training, 
but specific instruction in the particular age work with 


which she is dealing. 


The Second Series Courses of the 
Chicago, International Council of 


? See Educational Bulletin No. 502, 
New Standard Leadership Curriculum. 
Religious Education. Price 20 cents. 
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Motion Pictures Bring Life to Conferences 


By Anna JEAN VANDERCOOK* 


HE motion picture was born over forty years ago. It 

was reared as a child in the penny arcade and the 

nickelodeon. And who would have dreamed that it 
would “become a man, putting away childish things,” and 
find its way into the church to become an alive and power- 
ful leader! 

At a recent National Youth Conference, young people 
considering the theme of “Christian Youth Building a New 
World” received a most startling impression when, through 
brief and vivid movie episodes, they saw the world as it 
is now. To see living people on the screen and to hear them 
talk, rather than to listen as leaders tell of them, and to 
watch individuals as they meet specific life situations is 
to make a conference and its discussions unusually en- 
lightening. 

It was the first of its kind—this conference conducted 
by motion picture “lectures.” Launching a rare and ef- 
fective program in Scranton, Pennsylvania, the United 
Churches of Lackawanna County secured two directors of 
the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of New 
York City who presented real life-situations, portrayed in 
five sound-films. 

Over five hundred young people saw a portion of 
“Broken Lullaby” in which they listened to Paul, a young 
French soldier, as he told a priest how constantly he was 
haunted by the memory that he had killed a young German 
during the war. He had murdered a man, he said. They 
heard the priest tell Paul that he had done his duty; heard 
the Frenchman, even more distraught than before, protest 
that he could not understand why it would be his duty to 
murder. “I came to you for peace, and you haven’t given 
it to me!” Paul cried... . / And the picture ended! 

But it had furnished the frame of mind for its audience. 
The frame was there, waiting for its mental picture to be 
painted by the words of five hundred young people. 

Immediately following the picture, discussion groups 
were formed, under the supervision of various leaders. 

“What did you think of the picture?” asked one leader. 
“Did you think the situation was real where the priest 
was telling Paul that he just did his duty? Let me put 
it another way: Why should the church suddenly become 
interested in getting a warless world?” 

“We try to follow Christ, and he tried to bring peace,” 
answered a member of the class. 

And so the discussion began. 

LEADER: But didn’t he say he came not to bring peace, but a 
sword? 


Group: That should be interpreted as a spiritual sword against 
wrong. 


LeapER: Why should we assume that.we can suddenly stop — 


wars? 

Group: We certainly ought to grow in our Christian ex- 
periences and Christian life. Nothing has ever really been 
gained by anyone by war. What is the use of it? 

LeapER: You think that war doesn’t achieve its purpose, any- 
way. We didn’t accomplish what we set out to do.... What 
are some of the causes of war? 

Group: Greed and selfishness. National pride. Misunderstand- 
ing. Jealousy. Militarism. Preparedness. Religion. 


* Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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A Faramount Pecture 
ScENE FROM “THE SIGN OF THE Cross” 


Leaper: Religion—in recent years? 
Group: No, not in recent years. 
Leaper: In olden times, sometimes religion had a part in it. 
Group: The church cooperated in the last war, didn’t it? 


LreaperR: How many of you believe it is all right to defend 
your country—believe it would be the Christian thing to do? 
Let’s take Jesus, for example. When he was captured in 
the garden by the Roman soldiers, what did he do? 

Group: Gave himself up. 

LeaperR: But he could have defended himself. What did Jesus 
say to Peter when he started to defend him? 

Group: “Put up your sword.” But the modern man is put 
in a harder spot than that, isn’t he? Because ordinarily he 
has a home and family to take care of; and while he might 
be a non-violent worker, he still has his family to-think of. 

Leaper: What can we do to build peace while we have peace? 

Group: There is only one thing for us to do. I believe that 
if the churches united and bound themselves together, there 
is nothing they couldn’t do. 

LeapER: What must the united church do? 

Group: Educate people. 

LEADER: For peace-mindedness. 

Group: Don’t missionaries do that? 

Leaper: That would be a third point—to promote international 
understanding. 

Group: In educating, show the horrors of war. And educate 
people to the point where they personally will have definite 
convictions in their own minds. 

Leaver: What about Christian training? Does it make mass 
murder justifiable—if authority says to do it? Do those who 
listen to that cease to be followers of Christ? What is their 
status? 

Group: They are swayed by propaganda and lose their Christ- 
ian principles. 

Leaper: If a man who participates in a mass killing does not 
have hatred in his heart, what does he have? 

Group: I think his heart stands still for a while. 


Out of an additional episode taken from “Broken Lulla- 
by” grew a discussion on “Racial Prejudices.” In one class, 
for instance, someone expressed the opinion that “You will 
find that the largest percentage of the names of the men 
in the police records are foreign.” 

Inasmuch as the group had opened the way, here was 
an opportunity for the leader himself to insert his own 
answer to an opinion which is accepted so frequently. 
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“But that isn’t due to the fact that they are aliens,” 
he answered. “It’s due to the environmental situation. 
Whenever you are on a low economic level, there is a 
greater tendency toward crime.” 

It was interesting to note that this same idea was re- 
peated by a member of the group, a few moments later, 
when he expressed in his own words, “When they (for- 
eigners) come over here, they are put into a new situation 
and move into areas that are breeders of crime. .. . We 
force them to be criminals. Cincinnati made a study of 
that city, and discovered that by the economic range of 
the population in different areas of the city you could 
almost lay your finger on the source of the disease.” 

This repetition rather indicates that the leader, realizing 
the time and place to submit knowledge of his own, and 
the group itself adding to this discussion, may have un- 
covered information which the individual had had at his 
own disposal and had evidently forgotten. On the other 
hand, it may show that the leader had “got across” an im- 
portant idea to this person. Even in conferences of this 
kind, conducted with motion pictures in place of lectures, 
there are times when a leader may take advantage of an 
opportunity to push some idea of importance. The value 
lies in the fact that the group opens the way to the leader. 

Through still another fifteen-minute film, “Gentlemen 
Are Born,” these young people lived with Smudge, a for- 
mer college football hero; sympathized with him as he 
tried to find a coaching job and, failing in that, entered 
prize-fighting, finally having to take “any kind of a job.” 
At last, in desperation, he held up a pawn-broker and in 
trying to escape was shot to death by the police. 

“We aren’t hired by merit, but by drag,” this picture 
prompted one of the group to insist. 

“But you have to be prepared to take advantage of drag,” 
replied another. “Smudge was easy-going—didn’t take life 
seriously enough. As long as he could get something to 
eat, he was satisfied.” 

“And no one has to be idle,” added another. “There 
is always work to be done. A person can find some kind 
of work—some contribution to society, even if he isn’t 
paid for it.” 

“There’s Always Tomorrow,” portraying a disorganized 
home, was shown before the young folk at the conference 
were asked to express their ideas on the “New Home.” 

“What's wrong with the picture?” asked the leader. 


4 Paramount Picture 
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SCENE FROM ““THERE’s ALWays ToMORROW” 


“The mother-love of the wife was too great. She did 
everything for her children and they expected everything 
from her,” was the answer he received. 

“Can you give me a good reason why we should have 
a home?” the leader questioned. 

“y ; > : ce 

t keeps people together,” someone replied. “It gives 

us preparation for life among people of the world. If chil- 

dren learn how to live together in the home, they are better 
prepared to live outside in other groups.” 

Still another film was “The Sign of the Cross,” after 
which “Personal Christian Living” was discussed. The 
picture dealt with the persecution of the early Christians; 
and how they died rather than renounce Christianity. Mar- 
cia, a Christian girl, died for her beliefs, in spite of the 
fact that she could have renounced Christianity and might 
have married one of the high officials of Rome. 

Rather startling but, nevertheless, sincere answers were 
given to this situation. 

Group: It’s better to live for Christ than to die. 

LeapeEr: What did Marcia accomplish for the Christian Church 
by her dying? ‘ 

Group: The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. 
Marcia in going up the stairs to her death did not betray 
Christ, and being true to herself did the right thing. 

A live, working Christian is worth more than a dead 
martyr. ; 

I don’t believe true progress ever comes by way of com- 
promise, so I think Marcia should have done just what 
she did. 

Leaper: Would it have paid the Christians to have loved the 
Romans? a2 
Group: They weren’t in it for what pay they got out of it. 

It was their object to try to love other people. It was what 

Christ told them to do. : 
Leaper: Why did Christ tell them that? : 

Group: Because that’s what the world was built on. 

And this is the ideal these Christian youth believe the 
world is built on! Or, at least, it’s the way they'd like to 
build their new world. 

Despite the fact that the motion picture feature is a 
new method for religious conferences, it should not be 
termed a “novelty.” It is more effective and more valuable 
than merely a novel program. The film portrayal is a sound 
basis upon which leaders can work for further enlightening 
religious education. 

Naturally, a new project of this nature revealed ways 
in which future programs might be even more effective. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Church in Action for Peace 
How a Great Metropolis Educates for Peace 


By Mary 


AN religion stop war? Can education stop war? Can 

any force on earth save civilization from the rav- 
ages of the worshipers of Mars? 

Dr. William Pierson Merrill, President of the World 
Alliance for Peace through the Churches, answers these 
questions in words that ring with conviction: “If we mean 
by religion a spirit at work in the hearts and minds of men 
that can shape the souls of a community and of a nation, 
a spirit of determined friendliness, of creative confidence 
toward all men, coupled with a resolute hostility to all 
cruelty, inhumanity, and injustice, then religion can stop 
war, and nothing else can.’ 

Acutely aware that such a spirit cannot, like fhanah’s 
gourd, “spring up in a night,” but can only be developed 
through a carefully planned program of religious education, 
W. Dyer Blair, Secretary of Religious Education of the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches, called together 
early in 1935 a number of leading men and women in this 
field to consider plans for a city-wide program for peace. 
Through the efforts of this group, the Peace Action Com- 
mittee of the Greater New York Federation of Churches 
was set up. Invited by this committee, twenty-five .promi- 
nent men and women, among them Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Bishop Francis McConnell, S. Parkes Cadman, W. Russell 
Bowie, Russell Colgate, and Rufus M. Hartill, gladly agreed 
to serve as an advisory council. 

When the proposals of the Peace Action Committee came 
to the attention of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, the Foundation was vitally interested and 
selected the enterprise as its own, furnishing financial sup- 
port, but leaving the entire administration to the commit- 
tee under the leadership of Mr. Blair. 


THe Macuinery BEciIns to FUNCTION 


‘Two very definite purposes were in thé minds of the mem- 
bers of the Peace Action Committee when they planned 
their program. They recognized distinct differences between 
anti-war activities and the peace action movement. Too many 
anti-war agencies attempt merely to expose the economic and 
social injustices that are the underlying causes of all war, 
to arouse men to destroy such causes by non-cooperation 
and non-participation in all activities that may lead to war, 
and to encourage people to resist government conscription 
in the event of a declared war. Their very name implies a 
negative approach. The committee determined that the 
peace action program would do all these things, but that 
it must go further. It proposed to direct the fighting propen-: 
sities of men toward disease and other ills of society; to 
develop a sympathy and understanding between individuals 
and groups that will transcend the elements of nationalism 
—race, language, traditions—and will feed the spirit of 
universal brotherhood advocated by the Man of Galilee; and 
to influence, through the political machinery of our govern- 
ment, the attitudes of our diplomats toward war. 


* New York City. 
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Their second purpose was to force the spirit of peace 
through every possible channel of the church’s organization 
and to permeate the minds and hearts of the people of this 
great city with a knowledge and consciousness of the “things 
that belong unto their peace’’—an appreciation of their debt 
to other nations and races, an understanding sympathy with 
the alien, and a sense of kinship with all humanity, regard- 
less of color, faith, or tradition. 


An AceEncy Is PRovipeD FoR THE WORK 


Basic questions with reference to peace education are evi- 
dent in every department of the Greater New York Federa- 
tion’s organization. The teacher training department, the 
children’s division, the youth division, the parents’ group, 
and the radio division were ideal channels through which 
action for peace could work, but the committee believed that 
certain sub-committees were needed to penetrate more deep- 
ly and to spread more widely into all areas of activity. They 
appointed the following committeés for special work: Church 
schools (including Sunday, weekday, and vacation schools), 
festivals, literature and exhibitions, outdoor demonstrations, 
private schools, public schools. The plans of all committees 
passed through the clearing house of the Peace Action Com- 
mittee so that the entire program might be unified and pos- 
sess that continuity essential to effective achievement. 


THE Rapio CommitTEE Acts 


The Radio Committee was among the first to give evi- 
dence of accomplishment. Two series of quarter-hour broad- 
casts were arranged over station WMCA during the sum- 
mer and early winter of 1935. Among the speakers were 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell and Dr. Fred W. Norwood, 
internationally known peace leaders; Dr. Adelaide T. Case; 
Rabbi William S. Rosenbaum; Dr. W. E. Blackburn of 
Liverpool; Albert W. Belden of London; Dr. Robert W. 
Searle; and Miss Dorothy Fosdick. : 


THe CHurRcH SCHOOLS COMMITTEE COVERS 
MANHATTAN, BROOKLYN, AND STATEN 
IsLAND 


Twenty workers on the Church Schools Committee 
agreed each to undertake a piece of work in a vacation or 
weekday school. Their aim was “to create an enthusiasm . 
for life on the high level of creative interest, cooperative ex- 
perience, and devotion to some divinely worthy cause—for 
by this path comes peace.”’ The accomplishments of this 
committee are more tangible than those of some of the others 
and are more easily measured. 

Daily vacation Bible schools were held in 254 churches 
from July 1 to August 2. In most of the schools some ref- 
erence was made to the subject of peace through worship, 
music, stories, and plays. The children in the local schools 
discussed many questions about war and peace, went to li- 
braries for information, listened to outside speakers, and 
made trips to places which might throw light on their prob- 
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lems. The results of these activities were brought together 
in three centers for late summer festivals—Riverside Church 
in Manhattan, Prospect Park in Brooklyn, and Immanuel 
Church on Staten Island. 

Through the Church Schools Committee, the children 
participating received a complete education experience—they 
were helped to plan, to carry through, and to evaluate a defi- 
nite peace program. Through this avenue the Peace Action 
group carried its message of creative peace to thousands of 
children and adults throughout this city. 


THe Ovutpoor DEMONSTRATION COMMITTEE SPEAKS 


The Outdoor Demonstration Committee aimed to make 
the city “peace conscious” by a series of street meetings. The 
speakers, especially trained for this work, were young men 
and women from church organizations studying the problem 
of peace action. Approximately two thousand people were 
reached by these “soap-box” orators. They found the public 
as a whole extremely interested, attentive, and courteous, 
seemingly impressed by the fact that church people were so 
concerned with the question of war and peace that. they 
were willing to get up on a soap-box to try to arouse public 
sentiment. 


THe YoutH Action CoMMITTEE RESPONDS TO THE CALL 


The Youth Action Committee, responding to the call for 
peace education among young people, allied itself with the 
National Council for Prevention of War and adopted the 
peace action method of the Council, a method which joins 
war-prevention facts with war-prevention action by means 
of non-partisan political strategy. This committee had its 
own representative speaker, Miss Dorothy Fosdick, for its 
part of the Radio Committee’s broadcasting program. On 
Armistice Day it conducted a mock trial for peace, exhorted 
from soap-boxes on street corners, and through regional sub- 
committees held meetings in different precincts of the city 
through which they attempted to give to the voters reliable 
information regarding the political aspect of peace. 


THE Parents’ Group STEPs INTO LINE 


Youth alone cannot secure peace. The spirit of the move- 
ment must be made to reach deeply into the hearts and 
minds of the adult citizens. Of necessity, the methods of 
the Parents’ Group were slower and more dignified than 
those of the Youth Action Committee, for they had to drill 
through the enamel of conservatism that tradition builds 
around the minds of the mature. The committee’s first plan 
was to call together all leaders of parents’ groups in the 
churches of the Greater New York Federation to open their 
eyes to the opportunities before them and to work out 
techniques by which peace education could be integrated 
into their program. The second proposal was to select one 
suitable center in the city where special experimental work 
during a period of time could be conducted. From this 
project the committee hoped to collect data by which the 
effects of the new information could be measured. 

The results. of this concentrated work in one center were 
three-fold. They had reached in that one community more 
than one hundred and fifty persons, most of them leaders 
of groups who would carry the message of peace to their 
own people. Accounts of their rally and follow-up meetings 
were reported in newspapers, and through this publicity 
countless leaders throughout the city were informed of the 
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experiment. Moreover, many mothers were led to the con- 
viction that they could resist war, even conscriptions of their 
sons in the extremity of a declared war, without a sense of 
selfishness or lack of patriotism. 

The Parents’ Group is formulating and executing further 
plans in groups throughout the city in the hope that a solid 
foundation may be laid upon which a lasting superstructure 
can be built through children’s and young people’s programs. 


‘TRAINING SCHOOLS TRAIN FOR PEACE 


To spread a great ideal throughout a large city is an 
achievement requiring purposeful effort and skillful plan- 
ning. Much of the enthusiasm and determination resulting 
from the efforts of the other committees would soon be 
spent if there were no leaders trained to utilize them. The 
Training School Committee has been steadily preparing such 
leaders. All training schools in the city have built their 
worship services with peace and peace-action as their themes. 
Courses designed to help students experience interracial 
cooperation and peace action were conducted in various 
centers in the city. Reconciliation. trips, inter-faith and inter- 
racial meetings, information service about meetings and ac- 
tivities on peace, queston hours for groups, and interschool 
pageants are projects on the committee’s calendar not yet 
explored. 


Tue LirERATURE COMMITTEE PREPARES A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Acutely aware that any degree of success in the work 
of all other committees would be followed by a cry for 
available source material, the Literature Committee betook 
itself to the libraries of the city; and, after careful study, 
prepared a bibliography of books and magazine articles deal- 
ing with the subject of peace and war which they consid- 
ered most helpful for the work which the Peace Action 
Committee is attempting. The list shows careful and in- 
telligent judgment in the selection and will be mailed to any 
person or group desiring it. 


Wuar Azout RESULTS? 


A report of this kind will raise the question in many minds 
as to just how far reaching are the results of such a program. 
Are they fairly proportionate to the time, money, and energy 
expended ? Such questions, of course, have always been asked 
and will continue to be asked by skeptical minds about every 
educational program. No definite answer can be made. Cer- 
tain it is that if peace is to reign, the grip of the war tradi- 
tions of centuries must be broken, the power of the profit- 
making war machine must be crushed, the gullibility of the 
masses toward a nationalistic patriotism dependent upon 
power must be cured. 

Civilization is being swirled from one whirlpool of con- 
flict to another, each more maddening and destructive than 
the last. If we are to escape the maelstrom, new channels 
must be opened and new forces applied to direct life into 
them. Traditions for peace need to be developed; the power 
of creative peace, exemplified; and the intelligent study of 
facts must supplant the passive acceptance of propaganda. 
The process will, of necessity, be slow. “The mills of the gods 
grind slowly.” When church leaders throughout our land 
catch the-spirit of peace leaders and set in motion a peace 
action machine adapted to their own needs, then we may 
hope for a generation with vision clear and hearts determined 
to secure for posterity a creative, dynamic peace that shall 
be everlasting. 
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Leading Adults to Think Out Loud 


By Joun R. Scorrorp* 


N OUR efforts to stir people to action, platform elo- 
quence seems to be giving place to the persuasive influence 
of the more intimate discussion group. The greater the 

sense of participation which men and women feel that they 
have had in the expression of an idea or the formulation of 
a plan, the more zealously will they seek to carry it out. 

During the past two years it has been my privilege to sit 
down with over one-hundred groups of church officers repre- 
senting all sorts of churches scattered from New Hamp- 
shire to Missouri. The object of these meetings was to un- 
cover the deeper problems of these congregations and then 
to lead those who stood at the heart of each organization 
to do something about it. Repeatedly have I been told, “Our 
people will not talk,” but the only time that they failed to 
express themselves was when the pastor did not give them a 
chance. Rural churches proved just as garrulous as city con- 
gregations, and the supposedly taciturn Vermonters were 
as vocal as the less inhibited folk of the Middle West. 

Out of this experience has emerged certain principles 
which should be of value to anyone who undertakes to pro- 
mote group discussion. Some of these may seem rather 
mechanical, but they have proved their worth in actual use. 

A matter which looks unimportant but which really has 
a marked effect upon a conference is the way persons are 
seated. The ideal plan is a kindergarten circle in which the 
number of people and the number of chairs match. The trick 
is to get everybody on a front seat with nothing before them 
behind which they can hide. If the meeting is to be held 
in the prayer-meeting room of a church, begin by mixing the 
chairs up and then arranging them so that the focus of in- 
terest is not in the accustomed place. If there is no place 
to go except the auditorium of a one-room church, get every- 
one into the front row by using the front pew and choir 
chairs to make something approaching a circle. For discus- 
sion purposes, everybody should be able to see everybody else. 

Having achieved the closest approximation to a circle that 
is possible, the next step is to persuade everybody to remain 
seated. In the.lay mind standing up is associated with re- 
citing when called on in grammar school, while rare is the 
preacher who can resist the temptation of making a speech 
when he finds himself ‘“‘on his feet.” On the other hand, 
the ministerial arms do not get to waving when the pastor 
is seated, and somehow speeches do not get underway with- 
out gestures. 

Unless the members of the group are extremely pious, do 
not open an informal conference with prayer. This is not 
intended to throw any disparagement upon the practice of 
prayer, but the unfortunate fact is that at the beginning of 
meetings it leads people to feel stiff and formal. The less 
pious are made uncomfortable; the-more pious assume an 
air of unreality which they have inherited from past prayer 
meetings. ‘Che place for prayer in a discussion meeting is 
at the end. If it has been a success, there will be something 
about which to pray and the desire to do so. “Opening the 
meeting with prayer” is putting the cart exactly in front 
of the horse if informal conference is the aim. On the other 
hand, it is often possible to pass from informal conversation 


* Editorial Secretary, Commission on Missions of the General Council 
of Congregational and Christian Churches, New York City. 
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to real discussion without anyone being conscious of just 
when the meeting began. This is the ideal arrangement. 

The shorter the opening remarks, the better. A profit- 
able discussion must start from somewhere, and oftentimes 
there are facts to be presented; but the more quickly such 
matters are cleared, the better. In one series of meetings 
we passed around a list of mimeographed questions and then 
let persons call for the ones they wanted discussed. We 
soon discovered that under this arrangement there was no 
need for any opening remarks whatever. Here is an axiom 
of discussion meetings: the longer the leader talks, the less 
the people will have to say. 

This same principle applies to the answering of questions. 
If each question is taken as the text for an extended talk, 
the number of questions asked will grow less and less; 
while a short and pointed answer provokes more questions. 

If the purpose of a conference is to discover the mind of 
those present, the leader should refrain from dominating the 
meeting. The ideal is to start the ball rolling, and then let 
it roll where it will. Of course the temptation is now and 
then to give it a kick toward some favorite goal. This should 
be resisted. If the leader will keep his hands off, ultimately 
the real mind of the group will become apparent. 

The leader of a conference should be willing to give the 
people plenty of time. To endeavor to cover a lot of topics 
is fatal. There is no harm in listening to the clock tick for 
a moment or two. If that phenomenon does not frighten 
the leader, it will not disturb the others. Periods of silence 
give people a chance to think. Many groups are like indi- 
viduals who come to see us. We know that they have some- 
thing on their mind, but sometimes we have to discuss the 
weather in extenso before they get their courage up to tell 
us about their problem. I have met with church groups 
where we fiddled around for an hour without seeming to 
get anywhere. Once I concluded that the meeting was a 
failure and started to close it up when the real discussion 
started. It takes a little while for many adults to get used 
to the discussion method. But when a meeting goes along in 
an easy way it is surprising to see the proportion of those 
present who will take part. 

Where the method which we have been outlining is pur- 
sued, “something always happens.” No two gatherings are 
alike. Each has an emphasis and atmosphere of its own. In 
church groups such as I have met, finance is the most fre- 
quent problem discussed, with religious education and the 
problems of young people close seconds. 

The procedure which we have outlined is recommended 
to all who are trying to lead people into definite programs 
of action. Its virtue is that any conclusions which are 
reached are genuine. They spring from the logic of the situ- 
ation and are therefore effective. People are always willing 
to follow through with the ideas which they have helped to 
formulate. 

Conducting such conferences is rare sport. It takes far 
more out of a leader than making speeches, but it is also 
far more rewarding. You live by your wits, but you learn 
all the while. Then there is the satisfaction of creative work. 
All too often speeches are forgotten, but after an informal 
conference persons are likely “to do something about it.” 
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What Are 


O PROVIDE opportunities for persons so to de- 

velop that they themselves may live richer lives and 

may play constructive parts in building a worth-while 
social order is the purpose of countless agencies throughout 
the world. The extent to which such opportunities are be- 
ing presented in the fields mentioned in this article may be 
judged from the following data taken from three recent 
reports, as indicated. 


CONCERNING THE RELATION BETWEEN HOUSING 
AND DELINQUENCY 


The Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works 
in a study? completed recently confirmed the findings of 
earlier investigations regarding the relation between housing 
and delinquency. In this study, housing was considered on 
the basis of space per household, type of dwelling, land 
. crowding, and kind of neighborhood. The investigation, 
which included a sample survey of the housing of juvenile 
probationers and of a group of sixth-grade public school 
pupils in Washington, D. C., revealed: (1) that signifi- 
cantly large numbers of the delinquent groups were living 
in crowded quarters and in districts where congestion was 
prevalent, where light, ventilation, and wholesome recrea- 
tion space were inadequate, and where pool halls, dance 
pavilions, and beer halls were present; and (2) that Negroes 
were much more disadvantageously situated than the white 
children. This situation is pictured rather strikingly in the 
table which follows. 


Apequacy oF:HousinG SPACE OF 521 JUVENILE 
PROBATIONERS AND 819 SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Housing Space 
Adequate Crowded? Congested® 
Group Total | Num- Wipe Nene 
ber of | Per | ber of | Per | ber of | Per 
Chil- | Cent | Chil- | Cent | Chil- | Cent 
dren dren dren 
White: 
Juvenile probationers 161 45 | 28.0 FSA saea easily 20-7, 
School children 564 | 366 | 64.9 | 167 | 29.6 31 Sas 
Negro: 
Juvenile probationers | 360 99 | 27-5 | 158 | 43-9 | 103 | 28.6 
School children 255 78 | 30.6 | 117 | 45.9 60 | 23.5 


From these figures, we see that among the white children, 
72.0 per cent of the juvenile probationers were living in 
crowded and congested quarters, as compared with 35.1 
per cent of the children in the general population. In the 
case of the Negro children, 72.5 per cent of the juvenile 
probationers were living in crowded and congested quarters, 
as compared with 69.4 per cent of the children in the general 
population. In other words, the Negro children in the gen- 
eral population lived under almost as congested conditions 
as did those on probation, showing an almost equal handicap 
for Negroes and probationers when compared with the 
general population. 


1“Housing and Delinquency,” Monthly Labor Review (Published by 
the United States Department of Labor), August, 1936, pp. 343-45. 

2 A crowded dwelling is defined as one containing more than one but less 
than two persons per room. 

*A congested dwelling is defined as one containing two or more persons 
per room. 
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the Facts? 


While admitting that housing may not be regarded as the 
chief cause of juvenile delinquency, the investigators in 
this study feel that it is a very significant factor in account- 
ing for behavior problems and therefore that properly 
planned housing programs would do much to bring about 
a decrease in delinquency. 


CONCERNING LzEISURE-TIME ACTIVITIES OF 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION Corps ENROLLEES 


That the inclusion of avocational and hobby activities 
in the educational program of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps has resulted in a more profitable use of leisure time 
and in many cases in the discovery of personal aptitudes for 
certain vocations, is revealed in a report? by Howard W. 
Oxley from which the following facts have been taken: 


1. During one month, there were over 19,000 enrollees in 
dramatic groups, 47,759 enrollees in music clubs and classes, 
and 29,355 in the 2,947 arts and crafts groups. In January, 
1936, there were 978 dramatic groups or classes and 2,410 
music groups. 

2. Special groups or clubs have fostered interest in camp 
newspapers, wood inlay work, weaving, modeling, forums, and 
discussions. 

3. Photography clubs have been maintained in several hun- 
dred camps and in one camp an entire picture story of the 
camp activities has been taken. 

4. Amateur radio work has proved of great interest as 
a leisure-time activity and as the means of learning radio 
and mechanical construction and wireless telegraphy. The 
Civilian Conservation Corps amateur radio operators have 
also rendered valuable service, as for instance, during the flood 
disasters. 3 

5. Over 7,000 films of an instructive nature and covering 
many and varied subjects have been shown each month, and 
over 405,000 books have been circulated in camps. Field trips 
and hiking parties have been regular features of the outdoor 
clubs, opportunity thus being given for nature study, including 
zoology, botany, geology, tree identification, and astronomy. 


CONCERNING COMMUNITY RECREATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES IN 1935 


That the year 1935 was marked by continued expansion 
of the community recreation movement is revealed by the 
following facts given in a report in the United States De- 
partment of Labor Monthly Labor Review, August, 1936, 


pages 347-48: 


1. In 1934 the number of cities having some form of recrea- 
tion service was more than twice that of the preceding year, 
while in 1935 there were 2,204 communities having such service, 
or 14 more than in 1934. 

2. The 1935 report of the National Recreation Association 
shows that although in 1,045 communities the recreation facili-, 
ties and programs were provided entirely through emergency 
funds, more than 90 per cent of all such funds were used in 
cities which raised part of the cost locally, either through taxa- 
tion or from private sources. 

3. Cities with regular recreation service reported a total 
of 8,062 playgrounds for white and Negro persons, of which 
729 were open in 1935 for the first time. 

4. The total yearly or seasonal attendance of participants 
at recreation buildings for white people and Negroes in 193 
cities was 41,095,778, while the total yearly or seasonal attend- 
ance of participants and spectators at playgrounds in 576 cities 
was 231,275,169. 

(Continued on page 40) 
4“T eisure-Time Activities of Civilian Conservation Corps Enrollees,” 


Monthly Labor Review (Published by the United States Department of 
Labor), July, 1936, pp. 61-62. 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 


Compiled by Harotp A. EHRENSPERGER* 


Mary Mitchell Slessor—Missionary to 
Africa 


Licut or THE Women by Katharine C. 
Bryan. 


Nineteen main characters. A pageant of Negro 
women—The Spirit of Service summons all wom- 
en leaders who, during slave days and since, have 
given themselves to the service of their race. 
Womans Press, 20 cents. 


Out or THE Dark by Dorothy Guinn. 


Seven men, 6 women, children, slaves. Prologue, 
4 episodes, epilogue. An entire evening. From the 
freedom of Africa, through the misery of slavery, 
and into the struggle of the present, the history 
of the Negro race is traced. Dances, tableaux, 
songs, and dramatic sketches tell the story. Wom- 
ans Press, 25 cents. 


‘THROUGH THE Dark by Anne Charlotte 
Darlington. 


One act. 3 speaking parts. About 15 minutes. 
A short play of Africa showing the power of 
Christianity to banish superstition. Missionary 
Education Movement, 15 cents. 


St. Francis Kavier—Patron Saint and 
Apostle of India 


FoLLOWERS OF THE STAR by: Anita B. Fer- 
Tis. 

Four episodes. 21 men, 21 women. 114 hours. 
Episodes may be produced separately, each pre- 
senting one of the principal forms of Christian 
service in India. ‘The Sign of the Star’ (evan- 
gelistic work) requires mixed group; ‘“The Star 
in the Village Night” (educational work) may be 
given by women and girls alone; ‘Starlight’ 
(medical work) may be given by women and 
girls alone; “The Dawn’ (industrial work) re- 
quires men and boys. Time for a single episode, 15 
or 20 minutes. Missionary Education Movement, 
35 cents. 


Henry Drummond (Minister) 
THE SILveR Trumpet by Elliot Field. 


One act. 11 men, 7 women. 14 hours. Interior. 
An inspirational play which portrays the whole 
task of the church as revealed in the life, the cir- 
cumstances, and the choices of the Witherspoon 
family. John Witherspoon is a pastor in a mod- 
erate-sized milltown. A call to a larger field comes 
to him. Shall he stay to meet the challenge of the 
need of his people or take the easier road to finan- 
cial independence, comfort, and prestige through 
affiliation with the larger, wealthier church. No 
royalty required provided ten copies of the printed 
text are purchased. Baker, 35 cents. 


St. Nicholas—Patron Saint of Children 
and School Boys 


Tue Boy BisHop anp Toute Porras 
by Phillips E. Osgood. 


An adaptation for the modern chancel from 
the French and Saxon services of approximately 
the 11th century. In these services is resurrected 
ancient but deeply significant and helpful sym- 
bolism. A scholarly preface affords the historical 
background with which congregations should be 
familiarized either by means of a short talk or 
by a program note before the presentation. In Old- 


Time Church Drama Adapted. Harper's, $1.75. 


A Lrcenp or Sr. Nicuoras by Beulah 
Marie Dix. 


Four acts. Io men, 2 women. Fantastic costumes. 
This is a quaint story of the famous children’s 
saint, written for children of all ages, to be en- 
acted upon. a bare platform. Written more or 
less in the manner of the old English mystery 
plays. Royalty $10.00. In 4 Legend of Saint 
Nicholas. Samuel French, $1.50. 


* Director, Division of Plays and Pageants, 


Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(DECEMBER 1936 


"St. Thomas Grey, St. Thomas Grey, 
The longest night and the shortest day.* 


Monday Tuesday 


Mary Mitchel! 
Slessor (1848- 
1915} Mission~ 
ary to Africa. 


6 


St. Nicholas 
Patron saint of 
children, saint 
of school boys. 

(Holland, Belgiva, 
parts of Germany) 


Horace 


Mary Stuart 
(65-8 B. C.) 


Queen of Scots 
(1542-1587) 


4% 


Wednesday 


vohn Mi} ton 
(1608-1674) 


"Today you have a Savior born . 
Glory to God In high heaven, and peace 
‘on earth for men whom he favors.” 


Thursday Friday 


3 4 


St. Barbara 
Patron saint 
of armorers and 
fortifications. 


St. Francis 
Xavier (1506- 
1852). Patron 

saint and apostle 

of India, 


Henry Drummond 
(1786-1860) 


10 uu 


William Lloyd Garrison 
1805-1879) Emily Dickinson 
(1830-1886) 


Alfred Bernhard Nobel 
(died 1896) 


Founder of Nobe} 
peace prizes. 


17 18 


Ludwig van Beethoven 


Phillips Brooks 
(1835-1893) 


21 
St. Thomas (apostle) 
Patron of architects 
and builders 
Forefather's Day-- 
celebrated as anniver- 
sary of landing of 
Pilgrims, 1620 
Robert Moffat 
(1795-1883) 
South Africa 


27 28 


St. John--the 
beloved disciple. 
George Whitefield 
(1719-1770). One of 

the great evangelists. 

Louis Pasteur 

(1822-1895) 


Charles Wesley 
(1708-1788) Hymns. 
Childermas--Holy 
Innocents’ Day 
The massacre of 
children of Bethlehem 


Boys AND Giris FROM HEBREW History 
by Annie Russell Marble. 


Four men, 7 women, 22 boys ranging in ages, 5 
girls. Chorus of girls and chorus of boys. This 
pageant presents in tableaux, and music, certain 
girls and boys from Hebrew history as recorded 
in both the Old and New Testaments. Designed 
for the chancel. Simple costumes. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 25 cents; in quantity, 20 cents. 


Mary Stuart, Queens of Scots 


Mary or Scortanp by Maxwell Ander- 
son. (For reading and discussion. ) 


A moving and beautiful play that will be well 
worth reading and studying in a drama club. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 


John Milton 


PARADISE REGAINED by Beatrice Saxon 
Snell. 


Three men, 3 women. Interior. English 17th- 
century costumes. 35 minutes. The characters are 
Milton, his daughters, his third wife, and two 
other persons. The play is a human and interest- 
ing reconstruction of a dramatic episode from the 
life of the famous blind poet. In The One-Act 
Theatre, Volume 2. Royalty $5.00. Samuel 
French, $2.00. 


Alfred Bernhard Nobel—Founder of: the 
Nobel Peace Prize 


THe SUMMONING oF THE NATIONS. by 
Elisabeth Woodbridge Morris, 


__A pageant with a very flexible cast, a chorus 
if desired, that takes about 4o minutes to produce. 
A dramatic and appealing demand for world neigh- 
borliness and liberal understanding. A review of 
the nations of the world with a musical back- 
ground of their national and international songs. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


aa Rose (See Christmas 
ist 


(1770-1827) 
Jane Austen whittier 
(1775-1817) 
Boston Tea Party 
(1773) 


Antonio Stradivarius 
(dled 1737) 
Lyman Abvott 
(1835-1922) 


John Greenleaf 


( 1807-1892) 


5 


Christaas Day--4th 
Century--*Christes 
Masses"~-mass of Christ 
Birthday of new sun 
after winter solstice. 


Founder of American 
Red Cross. 


w 


John Wycliffe 
(gied 1384) 
First to translate 
Bible into English. 
Hogmanay--last day of 
year (North England 
and Scot! and) 


Emily Dickinson 
A.uison’s House by Susan Glaspell. 


A play pervaded by the spirit of Emily Dickin- 
son, throwing a new light on the poet’s great 
spirit. For reading and study only. Samuel French, 
$2.00. 

Ludwig van Beethoven 


Tue ImmMortaL Betoveo by Martia 


Leonard. 


One man, 1 woman. Exterior. Costumes of 
1850. A quiet duologue between Schindler, friend 
of Beethoven, and a woman who had once been 
in love with the composer. The play rises to a 
climax when Schindler learns the woman's iden- 
tity. Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 50 cents. 


Boston Tea Party 


Toast AND TEA by Alexander Dean. 


One: act. 45 minutes. Costumes of 1773. 9 
characters. The scene is the stern deck of a ship. 
An exciting incident preceding and_ responsible 
for the Boston Tea Party. The long climactic scene 
is between a large English sea captain and a 
young American boy. In Seven to Seventeen. 
Samuel French, $3.00. 


Antonio Stradivarius 


Tue Viotr~s MAKER OF CREMONA, a 
modernization by Paul Moffett of 
the drama by Francois Coppee. 


One act. 4 men, I woman. 25 minutes. Any 
interior. Old Ferrari has promised the hand of 
his daughter, Giannina, to the best violin maker 
in Cremona. What happens about the contest furn- 
ishes the plot of the play. Royalty $5.00 if ad- 
mission is charged, $2.50 if there is no charge. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 35 cents. 


St. Thomas 


Simon THE CyRENIAN by 
Hummel. 


Margaret 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Four men, 1 woman. 25 minutes. May be per- 
formed in the chancel with or without settings, 
save only a bench and an oriental well. A terse 
and deeply sincere representation of the changes 
wrought in Simon after he bore the cross, and in 
Thomas, whose doubt is stilled. The lad of the 
loaves, James the disciple, and Simon’s wife con- 
tribute to a moving and dramatic story. Royalty 
$5.00. Baker, 35 cents. 


Forefathers’ Day—The Landing of the 
_ Pilgrims, 1620 


Tue Courtsuip or Mires Stanpisu by 
Eugene W. Presbrey. 


One act. 2 men, 2 women. 40 minutes. A 
dramatization of the poem, especially suited to the 
high school age. Samuel French, 30 cents. 


EVANGELINE by Aline M. Price. 


_ A longer short play. 8 men, 1 woman. An 
interior and an exterior set. 144 hours. A dramati- 
zation of Longfellow’s poem for young people. In 
Short Plays for American History and Literature, 
Volume I. Samuel French, $1.25. 


Prisc1Lta ALDEN’s Tate by Anne Deiss 
Fielden. 


One act—tableaux. The Alden home in Ply- 
mouth. Priscilla tells the story of the Pilgrims 
from the start in England to the landing in Ply- 
mouth. In Thanksgiving Plays, selected by A. P. 
Sanford. Dodd, Mead, $2.00. 


Tue Op History Boox by Louise Van 
Voorhis Armstrong. 


Eight speaking parts and 50 or more extras. 
There is a single easy setting for the prologue 
and all three sections of this fine pageant. Social 
settlements, grammar and high schools, and com- 
munity centers will find this a splendid project 
of real patriotic and artistic value. Royalty $10.00 
with admission, $5.00 with no admission. Long- 
mans, Green, 50 cents. 


Robert Moffat—Missionary to South 
Africa 


RoBert AND Mary by Anita B. Ferris. 

Three acts. 13 persons. 1 hour. 2 settings. A 
missionary romance adapted from the true story, 
“The Moffats.” Missionary Education Movement, 
25 cents. 


Orperep SouTH by W. J. Noble. 


‘Three scenes. 4 men, 2 women. 30 minutes. A 
young man’s purpose to go to Africa as a mis- 
sionary. His influence, after going, brings a more 
serious attitude on the part of his friends and 
father toward their own usefulness to humanity. 
There is an emphasis on industrial relationships. 
Missionary Education Movement, 15 cents. 


Ropert Morrat RETURNS WITH ArrI- 
KANER by Anna C, Swain. 


_ Eight boys. 15 minutes. A missionary dramatiza- 
tion. Baptist Department of Missionary Education, 
15 cents, 


Christmas 


The following plays are either new or 
are suggested because they offer interest- 
ing treatments of the Christmas story. 


Anp THERE Were SHEPHERDS by O. G. 
HERBRECHT. 

Four scenes. Cast indefinite. 45 minutes. Luke’s 
story developed to show the effect of the birth of 
Christ on Reuben, and, in turn, the effect on the 
begging children. Excellently adapted to the mod- 
ern youth program. Music. Abingdon Press, 25 
cents. (New) 


Tue BuressEp BirtHpay by Florence 
Converse. 


One scene. 7 men, 4 women, 9 children, extras. 
40 minutes. Elaborate scenery, skilled direction. 
Miracle play. Part of Child Jesus important. In 
Garments of Praise. Dutton, $2.00. 


Tue Boy Wuo Founp THe Kino by 
Marguerite Kreger. Phillips. 


October, 1936 


Three scenes. 10 men, 5 women, and a few 
extras. 50 minutes. Adapted from the story by 
Raymond Alden. Exemplifies humility. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue CHILDREN OF THE INN by Jewell 
Bothwell Tull. 


One act. 12 men, 4 women. 25 minutes. Mary 
and Joseph come to the inn where a crippled girl 
tries to give them room. What happens to her 
and to the others is the story of the play. A 
dramatic nativity play. Dramatic Publishing Co., 
35 cents. (New) 


Curist Is Born at BETHLEHEM by Vida 
R. Sutton, 


Three scenes. 16 characters (7 men) and an 
angel chorus. 4o minutes. Dark hangings. Simple, 
dignified, and moving. Womans Press, 50 cents. 


A CuristmMas Miracre Pray by Doris 
Gundry. 


Eleven characters. 30 minutes. The nativity 
story as it was done in medieval times by the 
guilds. Costumes very simple. Womans Press, 25 
cents. 


Curistmas Party by Jean Lee Latham. 
From the story by Zona Gale. 


One act. 2 men, 6 women. 30 minutes. Interior. 
The relation of old and young and the influence of 
Christmas. Good for Christmas season. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 35 cents. 


Tue CuristMas Rose by Essex Dane. 


Nine men, I woman, extras. 40 minutes. In- 
terior. Fantastic costumes. A symbolic play, deal- 
ing with brotherhood as the remedy for the world’s 
ills and unhappiness. A strong, gripping play, ap- 
propriate for Christmas or other occasions. Setting 
is simple and the cast can be diminished or aug- 
mented as circumstances require. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue CuristmMas SHEAF by Emma Mau- 
ritz Larson. 


One act. 2 women, 2 children. 30 minutes. A 
Swedish setting for a story of Christmas Eve. 
Womans Press, 50 cents. 


Tue Curistmas Story by Virginia Gris- 
wold. 


Four scenes. 26 men, 6 women, 10 boys, 10 
girls, any number of extras. 1 hour. Traditional 
nativity story using biblical language with the 
children. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue FInpING or THE Kine by Made- 
leine Sweeney Miller, 


Three short acts. 13 men, 8 women. Interior, 
exterior. Biblical costumes. 45 minutes. Incidental 
music. A secular romance is blended with the re- 
ligious motif. The shepherd lad offers a charming 
juvenile role. Samuel French, 35 cents. (New) 


Tue Guiine Srar by Esther Willard 
Bates. 


Eleven men, 11 women, 5 children. May be 
given entirely by girls or women because there 
are no speaking parts. Very detailed as to action 
and stage directions. This nativity tells the entire 
story of the coming of Christ from the prophecy 
to the adoration and is accompanied by singing 
and organ music throughout. Royalty $5.00. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


Hoty Nicurt by Gergorio Martinez Si- 
erra. English version by Philip Here- 
ford. 


Three scenes. Large cast. 1 interior, 2 exteriors. 
A beautiful conception of the ‘Holy Night” 
miracle in modern setting. A spectacular play for 
Sh amateurs. Royalty $25.00. Dutton, 

1.00. E 


It Was WRITTEN IN THE Star by Esther 
Phelps-J ones. 
One act. 5 men. Three kings meet at Baltha- 


zar’s palace to follow the star which will lead 
them to the new-born Messiah. Balthazar’s offer- 


ing is myrrh, the symbol of death. A new mean- 
ing. Baker, 35 cents. (New) 


Let Every Heart by Mary Katharine 
Reely. 


One act. 5 women and extras. 30 minutes. In- 
terior. The effect of Christmas on the lives of two 
women in a hospital ward. Effective. Royalty 
$5.00 with admission, $2.50 without. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., 35 cents. (New) 


Tue Lirrtest SHEPHERD by Florence 
Ryerson and Colin Clements. 


One act. 9 men, I woman, a boy of ten, a little 
girl. 30 minutes. Story of the littlest shepherd 
who stayed behind to. guard the sheep while 
others went to follow the star. Royalty $5.00. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Lonc Aco 1n Jupbga by Virginia Sander- 
son. 


Two scenes. 16 men, I woman. 45 minutes. 
An impressive dramatization of the nativity story 
in blank verse, highly imaginative and interesting 
in its treatment of the character of Herod. Samuel 
French, 30 cents. 


Lost CuILpREN by Dorothy Nichols. 


One act. 3 women, 7 children. The fairy-tale 
story of Madge and the children lost in the wood. 
Delightful. Royalty $10.00; without admission, 
$5.00. Longmans, Green, 50 cents. 


Tue Nativity by Eugene and Elizabeth 
Shippen. 


Five episodes. Reader and pantomime. Carries 
the story through the flight into Egypt and closes 
with a symbolic service of carrying light into the 
world. Beacon Press, $1.50. 


No Grrr in RETURN by Jean Cameron 
Agnew. : 


One act. 2 women, 1 boy. A Christmas play of 
our day which can also be given at any time of 
the year. Strong. In Plays for These Times. 
Abingdon Press, 35 cents. (New) 


Promise oF Prace by Esther Willard 
Bates. 


Eleven men, I woman, 2 chorusés. 30 minutes. 
A nativity play easy to produce, requiring only 
chancel of church or platform. An appeal for 
universal peace and brotherhood. Royalty $5.00. 
Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue SHEPHERD Wuo STAYED BEHIND 
by Grace McGavran. 


Seven men, 2 women, I boy. 40 minutes. The 
story of the sacrifice of one shepherd who stayed 
behind to guard the sheep and denied ‘himself the 
joy of worshiping at the manger. To him, how- 
ever, comes a greater joy. Royalty $5.00. Baker, 
35 cents, 


Tue SHepHerps by Marshall N. Goold. 


Three scenes. 6 men, 2 women. About 1 hour. 
Simple setting. A unique handling of the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy and the adoration of the 
shepherds. In blank verse. Appleton-Century, 50 
cents. 


Tue SoLpizr oF BETHLEHEM by W. Rus- 
sell Bowie. 


Four scenes. 12 men, 7 women, a crowd, and a 
reader. 1 hour. The soldier of Bethlehem dis- 
covers too late that Jesus is the Messiah. But 
Bartimeus, who saves the infant Jesus from 
Herod and is blinded for doing so, follows his 
King with the eyes of faith. Very effective. 
Methodist Book Concern, 30 cents. 


Tue Spirit or Curistmas by Grace E. 
Craig. 

Four shepherds, 3 kings, 2 boys, 2 young 
women, 5 girls 12 years or under, people in the 
tableau of the nativity. go minutes. A simple 
Christmas mystery. Four children are led to an 
understanding of the spirit of Christmas through 
a vision of the first Christmas. May be given in 
any parish house or hall. Royalty $2.00. Womans 
Press, 50 cents. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Suggestions for Building 


NOVEMBER WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: “O_ Give 


Thanks” 


For the Leader 

Probably there is not a single primary 
leader who does not look forward eagerly 
to sharing the joys of the Thanksgiving 
season with her children. Saying “thank 
you” is one of the most natural and spon- 
taneous forms of worship for boys and 
girls of this age. Yet, we must remember, 
too, that in spite of the ease with which 
children may be guided along these lines, 
nevertheless they do need this guidance. 
Children tend to take for granted so many 
of the things which are done for them. 
They must first understand what has been 
given to them before they can really ap- 
preciate the gifts. The final step will be 
an expression of gratitude, in worship 
first, then in sharing what they have re- 
ceived with others, : 

Informal conversation will lead the 
children readily to suggest the more ma- 
terial gifts for which they should be 
thankful: such as, food, clothes, toys, 
homes, fathers, and mothers. Taking still 
further the community emphasis which 
was begun last month, it will be well for 
the primary leader to encourage her 
group to carry this feeling of gratitude 
into ever wider circles, including their 
neighbors and friends and other helpers 
who give service of various kinds to the 
human family. 

If the suggestions for last September 
can be secured, there will be found in 
them much additional source material 
with which to supplement that given in 
this month’s materials. 


Suggested Emphases 
First SunpAy: God’s Many Good Gifts 
Second SunpAy: Giving Thanks for 
Homes 
for 


Tuirp Sunpay: 
Friends 

FourtH Sunpay: Giving Thanks for 
Helpers 

FirtH SunpAy: Giving Thanks Every 
Day 


Giving Thanks 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
1. Going for a walk to discover those 
things, such as fruits, berries, vegetables, 
autumn leaves, et cetera, that will remind 
them that God is constantly caring for 
the needs of his children. is 
2. Bringing some of the autumn fruits 
or flowers or leaves to the department 
room and decorating it for the Thanks- 
giving season. 


3. Conversation about the different’ 


things for which children may and should 
be thankful. 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Margaret E. Sherwood* 


4. Discovering some of the many ways 
in which gratitude may be expressed, as 
in the use of prayers, songs, Bible verses, 
or sharing projects. 

5. Creating original ‘Thanksgiving 
poems, songs, or litanies. : 

6. Recalling verses of Scripture which 
may be used to express a feeling of grati- 
tude for God’s good gifts. 

7. Bringing pictures of things for 
which children may be thankful and mak- 
ing a thank-you screen. 

8. Learning praise and thanksgiving 
songs. 

g. Planning and carrying out some ac- 
tivity which will bring happiness to 
someone at Thanksgiving time. 

10. Making a book of thank-you 
prayers, illustrated with pictures cut 
from magazines or original drawings 
made by the children. 

11. Sharing with others in the group 
some of the Thanksgiving stories or 
poems being learned in public school. 

12. Dramatizing a Thanksgiving story 
or posing a Thanksgiving picture: such 
as, “The Angelus” or “We Give Thee 
Thanks.” 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


Of the abundance of worship materials 
on this subject, only a few can be listed 
here. The leader will find the graded les- 
sons, the current numbers of the story 
papers and leaders’ magazines excellent 
sources. It is to be hoped, too, that the 
leader has already begun making her own 
scrapbook to which she may refer for 
poems and songs and prayers and stories 
appropriate for this season. 


Sones: 


“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care’ 2, 3, 

“Can a Little Child Like Me?” * * 

“Father, We Thank Thee’ ” * ° 

“Enter into His Gates with Thanks- 
giving” 2,3 

“For the Beauty of the Earth’””® * ° 

“Thanksgiving Time Has Come” 

“Children’s Thanksgiving” 

“Hymn of Thanks” 

“Thankful Children’ 

“The Kind: Father’ 

“Giving Thanks’”® 

“Thank You, Father’” * 

“Back of the Loaf” 

“At Harvest Time’ 


THANK-YOU VERSES FROM THE BIBLE: 


“O give thanks unto God.”—Psalm 105:1. 

“T thank thee, and praise thee, O God.”— 
Daniel 2:23. 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift is 
from the Father.’”-—James 1:17. 

“It is a good thing to give thanks unto the 
Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, O Most 
High.”—Psalm 92:1, 

“God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”— 
1 Timothy 6:17. 


International 


“The earth is full of the lovingkindness of the 
Lord.”"—Psalm 33 :5b. 

“The Lord is good to all.”—Psalm 145:9. | 

“He hath made everything beautiful in its 


time.’’—Ecclesiastes 3:11. 
“T will give thanks unto God.’’—Psalm 7:17. 
“T will sing praise to thy name.’’—Psalm 9:2. 


“Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
giving.”’—Psalm 95:2. 
Psalm 100. 


Picrurss: “The Angelus,” Millet. 

“We Give Thee Thanks,” Jessie 
Wilcox Smith. 

“The Child Samuel,” Reynolds. 

Pictures of the Pilgrims and the first 
Thanksgiving. : 

Other Thanksgiving pictures from 
current magazines or the Graded Pic- 
ture Sets. 

Srorres: “The First Thanksgiving” and 
“The Children’s Surprise Basket,” from 
Primary Story Worship Programs by 
Berg. 5 

“Peter’s First Fruit” and “How Sita 
Said, ‘Thank You,’” from More Pri- 
mary Worship Programs by- Berg. 

“Much and More,” from The Gold- 
en Goblet by Stocking. 

“Old Man Rabbit’s ‘Thanksgiving 
Dinner,” from For the Story-Teller by 
Bailey. : 

“The King’s Thanksgiving” and 
“Chip’s Thanksgiving,” from Tell Me 
Another Story by Bailey. 

“The Little Old Lady and Her Ap- 
ple Tree,” “Hedgerow Harvest,” and 
“The Feast of the Ingathering,” from 


All-the-Year Stories for Little Folks 


by Spriggs. 
THANK-YOU PRAYERS AND POEMS: 


A Cuitp’s “Tuanx You” 


“Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything.” 
4 —ANONYMOUS 


We Tuankx TuHeE, FaTHER 
“We thank thee, Father, for our homes, 
For friends who help each day; 
For food we eat and clothes we wear, 
For all the gifts thy children share; 
For work and rest and play.” 
—E.izasrtu McE. Surexps, in Worship and 
Conduct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. 
Copyright. Used by permission. 
“If you want to be gay on Thanksgiving Day, 
Give something away, give something away.” 
—ANONYMOUS 
Givinc THANKS . 
“Thank God, who gives the harvest, 
Sends wind and sun and rain, 
To ripen sweet red apples, 
And Felds of golden grain. 


“Thank God for friends and playtime, 
For homes and loving care, 

For schools and work and churches, 
For chance to help and share. 


“Thank God for all the bounties 

His love and kindness send; 

Thank God, who gave us Jesus, 

Our Teacher, Helper, Friend.” 

—Erne: L. Smiruer. Copyright, 1932. Used 
by permission of the author. 
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PRAYER FOR WoRrKERS 


“God bless all people who this day, 
Have made life easier for me, 

The mailmen, milkmen—all such folks 
Who work so hard and tirelessly. 


“Bless also workers in the mines, 
Airmen who fly, police who keep 

Their ceaseless vigil all night long, 
That we may all in safety sleep. 


“God have in mind the folks who work 
That other people may be fed— 

The farmers, butchers, grocers, cooks, 
Who furnish us our daily bread. 


“T cannot name them all, dear God, 

They don’t know me, I don’t know them, 
But they are in my thoughts tonight. 

God, keep them in thy care.” 


—Grace H. Parton, in Junior World. Used 
by permission. 


Let Us Tuanx Our FartHer 


“Let us thank our Father 
For his tender care; 

For the many blessings 
’Round us everywhere. 


“Thank him for our parents, 
Who are kind and good; 

For the rain and sunshine, 
And our daily food. 


“Every day and hour 
He is listening near, 
So if we will thank him, 

He will always hear.” 


—Erriz Crawrorp, in Story World. 
Used by permission. 


Our TuHanxs For FRIENDS 


“We thank God for true friends, 
We praise him for new friends, 

. We thank God for all of you, friends; 
Will you love us too?” 


—Copyright, 1931, by Clara Beers Blash- 
field. From Song Friends for Younger Chil- 
dren, by permission of the author and the 
Favishers, The Vaile Co., Rock Island, 
ll. 

We Tuanx THEE 


“For thy gifts so many 
Sent to us each day, 
Hear us, loving Father, 
As we gladly say, 

We thank thee, 

We thank thee. 


—L. M. Ocrever, in The Child’s 
First Songs in Religious Education. 
Used by permission of author. 


Suggested Program for November 29 
THEME: Giving Thanks Every Day 


PREPARATION FOR Worsuip: The wor- 
ship program suggested below may 
prove valuable for the leader who 
wishes to guide her group in arranging 
a fitting climax to the month’s experi- 
ences in learning how to express grati- 
tude for God’s good gifts. As far as 
possible, the children themselves should 
plan this service, and the choice of ma- 
terials should be their own. A beautiful 
altar may be set up as a worship center, 
using the familiar picture of Millet’s, 
“The Angelus,” with lighted candles at 
either side. The group will already have 
heard the story about this picture and 
chosen one of their number to tell it 
again in the worship service. If some 
child has written a little poem, that may 
be substituted for the one given here, 
which was composed by an eight-year- 
old girl. It is to be hoped, also, that the 
children may have worked out their own 
litany of thanks, and in that case theirs 
may be used instead of the one printed 
here. 

INSTRUMENTAL Music: “L’Angelus,” 
Gounod’ 2 


October, 1936 


CaLL To WorsuHip: “It is a good thing 
to give thanks unto the Lord, and to 
sing praises unto thy name, O Most 
High.” (Or some other verse of Scrip- 
ture chosen by the group from their 
memory verses. See “Materials That 
Will Enrich Worship” for sugges- 
tions. ) 

Sonc or Prartse: “Enter into His Gates 
with Thanksgiving’””* or “For the 
Beauty of the Earth” *”* ° 

A Srory asout Our Picrure: “Olaf 
and Gunia Learn to Say “Thank You’ ” 


Olaf and Gunia lived in a sod house on a 
big farm in Minnesota. Olaf could just remem- 
ber the great ship which had brought him and 
his father and mother across the blue sea, but he 
could not remember any home except the little 
sod hut, and as for Gunia, she had first opened 
her blue eyes in that tiny home in the new 
country. So, of course, she knew nothing about 
any other kind of life. She did not know that 
there are great cities where people live close 
together and where there are not any waving 
fields of grain and great stretches of open 
prairie. She and Olaf had never seen a church, 
had never been to Sunday school, nor heard the 
sweet bells ring on Sunday morning. 

The father of these children worked very 
hard, plowing the fields in the spring, sowing the 
seed, and gathering the harvest when the short 
northern summer was over. Sometimes hot winds 
scorched the fields, and then there was not much 
grain to bring in; sometimes the grasshoppers 
came and ate up every green thing in the fields, 
and then they hardly had enough to eat all dur- 
ing the long winter; sometimes the rain did not 
come, and then everything shriveled up, and 
again the little family almost starved. But some- 
times the rain and the sunshine helped to make 
the corn and wheat and potatoes grow green 
and strong and fine, and turned the grain into 
gold before it was ready to be cut. Then, too, 
there would be fruit and great yellow pumpkins 
and plenty to eat. And those were the happy 
years. 

One day when the children were playing in 
the harvest field a queer-looking wagon came 
along the road near-by and stopped. Their father 
walked out to greet the stranger, and the chil- 
dren followed curiously. 

“Could my wife and I stay all night with 
you?” the man asked. “‘We stayed last night with 
your neighbor, Nels Nelson, twenty-five miles 
back, and he thought you might let us stay to- 
night.” 

“Of course, if you can put up with our poor 
house,” said father. 

So the strangers got out and went to the 
house, where mother made them welcome. The 
children shyly hid behind their mother’s skirts— 
they did not see any visitors very often and such 
strange visitors had never been in that home be- 
fore. In the back of the queer wagon were all 
sorts of odd things, bocks and papers and pictures, 
even. The children had never seen such treasures. 
There was not a single picture in their home! 
They looked and looked, and their eyes nearly 
popped out of their heads. 

Finally the friendly lady said, ““Wouldn’t you 
like to hear a story about one of these pictures?” 

Gunia never said a word, but just twisted her 
apron and stared. But Olaf picked up one of the 
pictures—it was just like the one we have been 
looking at—and said, for he wanted to know so 
much that he forgot to be afraid, ‘““What are 
those people doing ?”” 

“They are praying,” said the woman. Olaf 
looked so puzzled that she knew he did not 
know what she meant. “They are thanking the 
heavenly Father for his good gifts,” she added. 
And then she told them what you know so well, 
but those children had never heard before that 
our Father in heaven loves us all and cares for 
us, and sends the sun and the rain to make food 
grow for us, and that all we have comes from him. 

“And so,” she ended, “those people in the 
picture are thanking him.” 

That night before they went to bed the 
missionary, for it was one of our own mission- 
aries who was visiting in that home, said, 

“Shall we pray before we go to sleep?” and 
they all knelt down and the children learned 
how we may speak to our Father and thank him 
for all he does for us. 

“The next day the visitors went on their way, 
and Olaf and Gunia were playing again in the 
field. In a pile in the fence corner were some 


pelden ears of corn and some big yellow pump- 
ins. 

“No danger of being hungry this winter,” 
said Olaf, running his hands lovingly over the 
big round balls. ““We have a fine harvest this 
year.” 

Gunia thought a moment and then said timidly: 

“Olaf, could we say ‘Thank you’ to the 
heavenly Father, do you suppose?” 

Olaf’s eyes sparkled. “Oh, just like those 
people in the picture, you mean?” He snatched 
off his hat and bowed his head, folded his hands. 
Another small figure stood with folded hands and 
bowed head beside him, and two timid voices, 
murmuring their first prayer, said very reverently: 

““We thank the heavenly Father for his gifts.” 


—VasnT1 C. Porter, in Children’s Leader. Used 
by permission. 


A Porm azout Our Picrure: “The An- 
gelus” 


Hearing the church bells ringing, 
Bowing their heads in prayer, 
Dropping their work at sunset, 
These peasants, a holy pair. 
—Sarau E. Baxer. Used by permission. 
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Sone: “Thanksgiving Time Has Come” 
or “Thanksgiving Day Comes Once a 
Wearin 


Our Litany or THANKS: 


Leader: For clothes and food and a cozy home, 

All; Father in heaven, we thank thee. 

Leader: For parents and friends and brothers and 
sisters, 

All; Father in heaven, we thank thee. 

Leader: For health and eyes to see flowers and 
trees, 
For rain and *sun that nourish these, 

All: Father in heaven, we thank thee. 

Leader: For school and books and teachers and 


play, 
All; Father in heaven, we thank thee. 
Leader: For church and Sunday school where we 
learn of thy care, 
All; Father in heaven, we thank thee. 
Leader: For the Bible that tells us so much of 
God’s love, 
And Jesus, who taught us to share and to love, 
All; Father in heaven, we thank thee. Amen. 


—From Children’s Leader. Used by per- 


mission. 


+ Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Conduct 
Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Richmond, 
Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1929. 

? Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

®Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

* Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

5 Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1922. 
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THEME FOR NovEMBER: Loving Our 

Neighbor 

During this month we want our junior 
boys and girls to think of their land in 
a new way. It has often been called “the 
land of opoprtunity.” Have we always 
made it so to those who come to these 
shores and whom we admit to it? Is it 
always that even for those who are born 
within its borders? Sometimes there are 
handicaps of bad living conditions, poorly 
equipped bodies, lack of educational op- 
portunity—or even the somewhat con- 
temptuous benevolence of those more for- 
tunate. The Jewish people struggled for 
forty years to reach their promised land, 
only to find there constant struggle and 
enemies to their safety and faith. It is im- 
portant to think of our heritage of free- 
dom and brotherhood as a trust as well 
as a privilege. 

Today the world of the junior is a rela- 
tively large one. In both city and rural 
situations he comes into contact with “un- 
desirable foreigners’; with disease, poy- 
erty, and crime. In the smallest school or 
church there is always one of those strange 
children, handicapped by some physical 
or mental defect. Now is the time for jun- 
iors to learn one of the essential lessons 
of Christian brotherhood—to adjust our- 
selves to those who annoy, as well as need, 
us. It is our privilege to lead them into 
wider and deeper sympathy and under- 
standing through appreciations learned in 
worship and discussion. Worship alone 
cannot accomplish this; a frank facing of 
such problems and immediate and con- 
sidered action will give meaning to such 
worship, however, just as the worship 
can motivate heart and will. Research, dis- 
cussion, excursions, service projects will 
all help to point the lesson we are learning 
together. 

When the time for actual giving or 
service comes (as in the sending of special 
Thanksgiving gifts), there are several 
dangers to be considered. We wish to pre- 
serve the morale and self-respect of those 
helped, as well as to make the experience 
of helping real to our juniors. We do not 
want them to develop a patronizing or 
self-righteous attitude. Intelligent discus- 
sion of the real needs of those to be helped; 
plenty of time given to proper preparation 
to meet those needs; constant reminders in 
prayers and programs of the giving proj- 
ect, and the friendly feelings which should 
prompt it, will all help. If permitted, the 
juniors themselves will be quick to sense 
the possible embarrassments involved in 
helping people they know or in making 
easy contacts with those who are strang- 
ers. They will also help to find solutions 
for these difficulties. - 

In these last few years, children have 
been quick to sense the discrepancy be- 
tween teaching that “God cares for every- 
one, according to his need” and the fact 
that they are asked to help those who 
obviously have not received according to 
their needs. In our worship, especially, we 


* Director of Religious Education, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York. 
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JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Dorothy B. Fritz* 


must be careful of the implications of our 
songs, Scripture, and stories. Our Father 
has provided plenty of all things needful 
for man’s welfare and comfort and the 
laws of life for his well-being. Our re- 
sponsibility is to see that his bounty is 
properly distributed and his laws obeyed, 
so that all may find happiness. Any junior 
will understand and appreciate this, and 
find joy in a co-partnership with God that 
will give depth and reality to his worship. 


November 1 
THEME: Forget Not to Show Love Unto 
Strangers 
Just as the Pilgrims came to these 
shores for freedom, brotherhood, and 
an upward way, so men and women and 
children have been coming ever since. 
Let us help the boys and girls to ap- 
preciate the abundance that is theirs and 
the mandate to be good stewards of 
God’s gifts. 
PRELUDES (to be used throughout the 
month): 


“Now Thank We All Our God” ° 

“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God” 

“God of Our Fathers, Whose AIl- 
mighty Hand” 

Call attention to the fact that all of 
these are hymns of triumph over oppres- 
sion and danger. The music sounds firm 

-and undaunted. So it is that people have 

braved perils of sea and an unknown 
life in order to come from restriction 
and danger to our “land of promise.” 
These can be “listening hymns.” 


LEADER: 


Our Father, we thank thee that our land is 
one in which people have faith and to which they 
want to come. We pray that we may help to keep 
it worthy of them. 


RESPONSE BY Group (to be sung to 
“America’): 
Lord of all truth and right, 
In whom alone is might, 
On thee we call; 
And -may the nations see 
That men shall brothers be, 
And form one family, 
God save us all. Amen 


This formal opening of the service, 
including a prelude (as outlined above, 
with silent reading of the words if de- 
sired), a brief prayer by the leader, and 
the prayer response by the group, will 
be used throughout the month. Only 
the words of the prayer will be changed 
each week. 

Scripture Reapinc: From Hebrews 
13:2; Exodus 23:9; Leviticus 19:34 
Hymn: “O Lord, Our God, Thy Mighty 
Hand” or “America, the Beautiful” 
OFFERING SERVICE (to be used throughout 
the month, except for the gift service 

on November 22): 


Leader: Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that 
is within me, bless his holy name. Bless the 


Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
ae The redeemeth thy life from destruction ; 
who crowneth thee with loving kindness and 
tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth with 
good things, so that thy youth is renewed like 
the eagle’s. ; 
Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is 
within me, ble his = ne 
ujet Music (during the offering 
eee fees sate “All Things Come of 
Thee, O Lord” (Being a chant, this will need 
advance teaching.) 


Story: Stories) of such men as Louis 
Agassiz, Michael Pupin, Percy Grain- 
ger, or George Goethals might be sub- 
stituted. Edward Bok and Jacob Riis 
are equally good examples, but more 


familiar. 
Epwarp STEINER 


Far across the sea in the land of Hungary, a 
little boy lived among the Carpathian mountains. 
One day there came to his village a crippled man 
who had just returned from America. He told the 
Jewish folk of the village that he had been 
fighting in the Civil War among the United 
States, under the leadership of a great man named 
Abraham Lincoln, And among: the ones_ who 
listened’ with breathless interest to his stories of 
the wonderful man with the name that sounded 
like their own was this little lad we know now 
as Edward Steiner. i yr, 

Edward loved to go to the room of his friend 
and sit there looking at the great American flag 
and the picture of Abraham Lincoln which hung 
on the wall. Over and over he heard about the 
President of the United States, and how he had 
loved all men and wanted them to be free. When 
at last the old soldier died, his last words were: 
“Tf Jehovah God is like Abraham Lincoln, I do 
not fear to meet him.” 

The boy could not forget his words. He knew 
that all over the world his people were despised 
and ridiculed and hated. In his own country they 
were never safe..Could it be that, at last there 
was a land where the Jews were to be safe and 
free to have their chance as other men? The idea 
grew in his heart and mind that when he became 
a man he would go to this America, to discover 
the truth for himself. 

At last he started. But somehow. the ‘reality 
was not like his dreams. Even on the steamer 
people seemed only concerned with getting his 
money. Together with other poor folk he was 
crowded into the steerage, which was neither 
clean nor comfortable. “But surely it will be 
different in the new land,” he thought. 

When the boat docked, people crowded about 
him to sell lodgings and clothing and food. Soon 
he had no money left. He could not speak a 
word of English. All our customs were strange 
to him. Once he ate a banana, skin and all, and 
wondered why it was so puckery. Without any- 
thing to eat, he walked the streets looking for 
work, Many of the people he met laughed at him 
or tried to cheat him, because he was a “green- 
horn.”’ Finally he found some relatives who 
helped him to find work as a cloak presser. But 
he lost this job because of his difficulty in under- 
standing English. 

After a time he started west to look for work, 
and found it on a New Jersey farm. But his em- 
ployer treated him very badly. He was arrested on 


a false charge while working in a coal mine, and . 


was in prison for six months. He was robbed by 
a fellow workman on a cattle train, and when he 
accused the man of theft, was pushed off the 
moving train and left there injured. But gradually 
he made his way and made friends—friends not 
so cruel and unfair. He still felt that America 
was a fine country, in spite of some of her bad 
citizens, and so he became an American citizen, 
too. Never was there a man more proud of his 
land, or more determined to make it the land of 


; and of Thine own hgve 
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which he had dreamed, a land of freedom and 
fair dealing and brotherhood. He was in a position 
to help do this, for he had come to be a professor 
in a western college. : 

Professor Steiner made it his work to convince 
the people of America that most of those strangers 
who come hopefully to our shores revere and 
love America long before they arrive. Many of 
them do not lose sight of that ideal even when 
they are badly treated, but work on until, like 
him, they are able to help make things better for 
the immigrants coming to the new land. Together 
they have worked for laws to compel the boat 
companies to have better quarters for their steer- 
age passengers. They protect immigrants from 
the dishonest men who would cheat them of their 
money and make them work for unfair wages. 
Schools have been opened for the teaching of 
English and the history and customs of our land. 
Edward Steiner has helped us to see that it is 
only fair to give those we admit from far coun- 
tries a real welcome and a share in our freedom 
and opportunity. 


Hymuns: “The World, Dear Lord, Is 
Very Large” 

“God, Help Us Love Our City” 

Tue ATHENIAN OatH: This pledge was 
taken by young men in the ancient city 
of Athens. It might well have been the 
pledge of Edward Steiner and others 
like him. It might well be our pledge. 
(Can be given in concert.) 


We will never bring disgrace to this, our na- 
tion, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 
ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; 
we will fight for the ideals of the nation, both 
alone and with others; we will revere and 
respect our nation’s laws, and do our best to 
incite a like respect and reverence in those above 
us, who are prone to annul and set them at 
nought; we will strive unceasingly to quicken 
the public sense of civic duty; thus in all these 
ways we will transmit the nation not only not 
less, but greater, better, and more beautiful than 
it was transmitted to us. 


PRAYER: 


Our Father, we pray that we may truly wel- 
come those who want to be the kind of Ameri- 
cans we all should be. Help us to learn from 
them true thankfulness for all we have; help us 
to share willingly with them the knowledge and 
privileges they want. We ask this in the name 
of one who was brother to all. Amen. 


} November 8 
THEME: Seek, and Ye Shall Find 


‘In this service, opportunities for learn- 
ing and ways of sharing them will be 
stressed. There are a number of emphases 
which may be used, calling for some 
change in materials: the sharing of re- 
ligious education through home mission 
activities; gratitude to those who have 
helped to made education available to 
all, through schools, libraries, and inex- 
pensive communication; or, in relation to 
Armistice Day, the fact that education 
tends to bring men into a more under- 
standing relationship with each other, so 
bringing us nearer to world peace and 
brotherhood. 

The opening ritual and offering service 
of the previous week may be used, chang- 
ing the leader’s prayer to: 


Our Father, we thank thee that knowledge and 
truth is ours for the seeking. We pray that all 
knowledge may make us more understanding and 
kindly. Help us to see that all people in our 
land have equal opportunities for education. May 
our minds be open to truth, even though it point 
to what is unworthy in ourselves; and may they 
ever be receptive to the best in our brothers. 
Amen. 


ScripTuRE: Proverbs 8:10-11, 14-17, 32- 
35; or Isaiah 52:7-10. 

Hymns: “Lord and Savior, True and 
Kind,” “Teach Me, O Lord, Thy Holy 
Way,” “The Wise May Bring Their 


- Learning.”’ As a response to Proverbs 
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8, “The Word of God Shall Guide My 
Feet”; as a possible solo, “Hushed Was 
the Evening Hymn.” 

Tue MessaceE: The choice to be made, 
of course, on the basis of the emphasis 
chosen above. 

1. A story chosen from the materials 
of the board of your denomination 
which has to do with national educa- 
tional missions, 

2. A prayer service as outlined be- 
low. 

3. A report by some Scout Master, 
or Boy Scout, of the international jam- 
borees and the world friendships which 
result from them. 

A Service or THANKFUL PRAYER: The 
introductory statements may be pre- 
sented by the leader or by three juniors. 
In the latter case, it is better to have 
them share in the writing of their own 
statements. 


First Statement: One of the things that attracts 
people to the United States is the opportunity 
for education. The first free and general pub- 
lic school system was developed in our land. 
We honor today Horace Mann, who worked 
for’public schools and better trained teachers to 
serve in them. We think, too, of those who 
have since helped to establish schools for all 
who do not fit into this general system—chil- 
dren of the fruit lands and mountains, Negroes, 
the crippled and blind and deaf. May we make 
our schools better every year; and may educa- 
tion be possible for everyone who wants it. 

Second Statement: School helps us to fit into the 
life of our day; public schools help us to know 
and to like all kinds of people. But books do 
this and more. They bring to us the knowledge 
and understanding of all the past and hopes and 
ideals for all the years to come. We honor today 
Benjamin Franklin, who first thought of hav- 
ing people put books together to form a li- 
brary for common use; and Andrew Carnegie, 
who helped so greatly in making library sery- 
ice free to all. May we always love and use 
and take care of books. 

Third Statement: Today we are helped in both 
knowledge and brotherliness by quick and easy 
ways of communication. Words have wings and 
can circle the globe in a few minutes. We 
honor today such men as Alexander Graham 
Bell and Marceni and Thomas Edison—all the 
great company who have sent words and pic- 
tures traveling over the world. May we ever 
use them to promote truth and friendship. 


An APPROACH TO PRAYER (by the leader): 

A wise man once said that praying to God 
is like asking things of our parents. Some things 
he gives without asking—as they give us food, 
clothing, shelter; some things he does not give 
us even though we want them—as they refuse 
us narcotics, guns, poison; some things are only 
good for us if we want them—as advice and edu- 
cation. Let us pray that we may want knowledge 
and understanding with all our hearts. 

(Moment of silent prayer) 

Let us pray that more and more ways may be 
found to give knowledge and understanding to all. 

(Moment of silent prayer) 

Let us thank God for all truth and all seekers 
of truth. 

(Moment of silent prayer) 


BENEDICcTION: “And now may the peace 
of God, which passeth all understand- 


ing, keep your hearts and minds through 
Christ Jesus.” Amen, 


November 15 
THEME: Ye Came Unto Me 
Again, the use of the opening ritual and 
worship service given for November 1 is 
suggested. The leader’s prayer might be: 


Our Father, help us to see with the eyes of 
Jesus those around us. Help us to find under 
all shabbiness and dirt and sullenness, hunger 
and fear that we may lessen. Help us to find 
under all deformities and shyness and arrogance, 
a loneliness and suffering that calls for friendship. 
Help us to see in those that differ from us, those 
who have something to give as well as take. 
Amen. 


Leaver: When Jesus was on earth, people 
were much concerned about what they 
should do to become part of God’s king- 
dom. In many ways he told them that 
the best way to be sure of it was to 
help anyone who was in need in any way 
—sick or wicked, hungry or homeless, 
lonely or sad. Matthew 25:34-40 was 
one way in which he made this clear. He 
was sure that people who refused to be 
helpers could not be part of that king- 
dom. (See Malachi 3:5. The Scripture 
suggested may be read in concert or by 
one person.) Another way in which he 
taught this lesson can be found in Luke. 
10:25-37. We call it the story of the 
good Samaritan. It is interesting that 
Jesus made the hero of this story a 
Samaritan, for he was telling it to Jews, 
who despised the Samaritans. 

(Read or dramatize the story. If 
dramatized, omit the robbery, indicat- 
ing it only by a reader. Keep the other 
part in pantomime, or brief dialog. Cos- 
tumes, properties, setting are not neces- 
sary. If used, they should be very sim- 
ple.) 

A man who read this story said it told 
us that there are only four kinds of peo- 
ple in the world—those who are hurt, 
those who do the hurting, those who 
heedlessly pass by, those who help. Let 
us think .quietly which of these we 
honestly want to be. 

PossisLE Stories: “Where Love Is” 
(Tolstoy) ; stories of such folk as Jacob 
Riis, Helen Keller, William Booth, 
Martha Berry, to be found in Heroes 
of Peace, Hands Around the lV orld by 
Archer Wallace, Overcoming Handi- 
caps, Stories of Brotherhood by Hunt- 
ing, Great Moments in Freedom by 
Lansing, and in similar biographical col- 
lections. 

Hymns: “The Fathers Built This City,” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,’ “We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy 
Paths of Service Lead,” “Dear Lord, 
We Give Our Youth to Thee,” “Look- 
ing Upward Every Day” 

Picrure Stupy: Copping’s “Christ and 
the Children” —showing needy children 
grouped about him. This can be secured 
in a large size at one dollar from any 
church publishing house. 


November 22 
THEME: The Fulness Thereof (Psalm 
24:1a) 

It is possible to secure from the Friend- 
ship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a series of picture sheets which 
would be most helpful in adding interest 
and meaning to these November services 
of worship. They can be cut apart, 
mounted, and hung as pre-session work; 
or as special service by several class 
groups. The following are suggested: 
“Orientals in the United States,’ “Work 
Around the World,” “Negro Neighbors,” 
“Children of the City.” (25 cents each) 

Most church schools have some sharing 
project for the Thanksgiving season. Some 
principles involved in such service were 
discussed in the general introduction to 
this November series. Added value to giv- 
ing on the part of the boys and girls can 
be assured by making it a part of their 
worship. One group of juniors prepared a 
Pilgrim service for this day. The room 
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was stripped of all decoration. A plain, 
narrow table was placed in the front for 
a pulpit (a satisfactory one could be made 
of boards) ; two benches were set at right 
angles to the pulpit, as seats for the “eld- 
ers.” Costumes were used for those par- 
ticipating and for a few girls on the front 
“pew,” also for the traditional guard 
placed at the door, There were not enough 
benches available, so chairs were pushed 
together to form the pews. The boys sat 
on one side, the girls on the other. Since 
in this case gifts of both food and money 
were to be presented, an old chest was 
placed before the altar for the money 
boxes and a second plain table set at the 
side for food. 

As far as possible, the service was kept 
in Pilgrim tradition. Hymns were sung 
without accompaniment, the following be- 
ing used: 

“Old Hundredth” (Psalm 100 set to 
the familiar tune) was sung by all. It was 
followed by a concert recitation of Psalm 
100. A possible alternative is Psalm 107: 
I-9, 35-37, 21-22, in the order given. 

“Now Thank We All Our God,” which 
may be “lined out” in the old manner by 
a leader, for general singing. 

“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 

“Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
which is best used as a solo, as it is rather 
difficult to sing. 

The service also included the reading of 
the first Thanksgiving Proclamation; a 
prayer of thanksgiving by the leader, based 
on suggestions made previously by the 
group; and the concert repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer. The service ended with 
the placing of all gifts in the prepared 
manner during the singing of the reces- 
sional hymn. The giving objectives of the 
day should be clear in the minds of the 
boys and girls. Whether it be for local use, 
national missions, or any other cause, the 
facts should be recalled to them by the 
leader or one of the “elders.’’ Some later 
report should be made to them of the 
results of their giving. 

In preparing this service, it is possible 
to introduce some interesting teaching 
about the worship forms of the early 
American church. Arms carried to church, 
a sexton with a long stick to waken sleepy- 
heads, two-hour sermons, intense cold and 
discomfort are all details that show how 
much worship meant to our forefathers. 
A special program also gives meaning to 
the memorization of hymns and psalms 
that should be part of the junior’s per- 
manent mental equipment. 


November 29 

THEME: How Beautiful Upon the Moun- 

tains (Sharing the Good News) 
Handicapped and needy people are to 
be found all over the world. And Jesus 
put no geographical limits on our call 
to serve, but said, “Go ye into al/ the 
world.” On being asked the reasons for 
foreign missionary activity, a great man 
replied: “Any human being can be in- 
terested in needs close at hand which 


can be seen. It takes the mandate of - 


Christ and a. cultivated Christian 
imagination to take workers into fields 
of distance and danger, and to make 
their work possible through the gifts of 
those who will never see the results of 
their sacrifice. Since the far lands are 
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the most needy as to education, health, 
and vital religion, and since Christians 
with such vision are uncommon, surely 
it is their duty to respond where the 
need is greatest.” 

PRELUDE 


LeEapER’s PRAYER: 

Our Father, we know that all over the world 
people are in need of our help. We know that 
many of them want to know thee. Everywhere 
men are longing for love, peace, brotherhood. 
May we be willing to work and pray and give 
that the Kingdom of God may come on the earth. 
Response (sung by all): As given for No- 

vember I. 

ScripTurRE: Selected from Luke 1:76-79 

and Isaiah 2:4; 11:2, 4a, 6, and 9 
Hymns: “We've a Story to Tell to the 

Nations,” “In Christ There Is No East 

or West,” “Jesus Shall Reign”; and for 

the offering response, the following to 
the tune “Meditation”: 

Thy work, O God, needs many hands 

To help thee everywhere, 

And some there are who cannot serve 

Unless our gifts we share. 

Because we love thee and thy work, 

Our offering now we make; 


Be pleased to use it as thine own, 
We ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen.T 


Tue Story: 

Even across the ocean there are boys who do 
not like to practice on the piano. Such a one 
was Albert Schweitzer, who played exercises for 
hours at a time, with tear-stained face, far away 
in the land of Alsace. But finally something hap- 
pened that made up for it, for he was permitted 
to play the big organ in the church—even for the 
regular services and concerts. Before he was 
twenty years old he was one of Europe’s great 
musicians. Not only could he play beautifully, 
but he became an expert in the construction of 
organs, and was called in for consultation when 
they were to be installed in the great cathedrals. 

Meanwhile Albert Schweitzer had graduated 
from college with high honors. He wrote books 
on many subjects—especially mathematics, phi- 
losophy, and music. He was offered professor- 
ships in many schools and universities, and was 
in great demand as a concert organist. It seemed 
that nothing could keep this talented young man 
from fame and fortune. But there was some- 
thing in the back of his mind that could not 
be forgotten. Albert’s father had been a minister, 
and in his church there was a monthly mission- 
ary service. Albert had listened eagerly to these 
tales of far lands, especially those about Africa 
and its millions of black people. He also remem- 
bered seeing at Colmar a giant statue of a Negro, 
sad, lonely, and burdened—made by the sculptor 
Bartholdi who created our Statue of Liberty. He 
knew this statue represented millions of suffering 
people in Africa. 

So, at the age of thirty, Albert Schweitzer 
gave up his important position and studied medi- 
cine so that he might go out and help these 
needy people. When he was ready to go, he found 
that the missionary societies of his church lacked 
money to support his work; so he delayed going 
while he earned the necessary funds by a series 
of concerts all over Europe. Finally, in 1913, he 
started for Africa with his wife. After sailing 
many days up the Ogome, Albert Schweitzer 
began his work of healing, far inland, at Lam- 
barene. An old chicken house became his clinic 
and office; and to it, in the first nine months, 
came over two thousand patients. There were no 
proper buildings; he never had sufficient medi- 
cine or bandages; the people were ignorant and 
superstitious and had to be told over and over 
how to use the medicines. Even then they some- 
times poured the precious medicine on the ground, 
ate the ointments, and: rubbed powders into 
their skin. Strict rules had to be made and en- 
forced for their care. 

But gradually, steadily people were cured, or 
their suffering relieved. Every disease known in 
Europe was treated, as well as malaria, sleep- 
ing sickness, leprosy, and other dreadful ailments. 
They so loved the shining false teeth that many 
wanted good ones pulled. They no longer feared 
operations, for, as one little girl said, “The doc- 
tor kills people, cures them, and then wakes 
them up.” For hundreds of miles they came, by 

t Copyright by Calvin W. Laufer. Used by per- 
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cart, by water, and on foot. Their gratitude, when 
the pain was relieved, was very great. Many in- 
sisted on paying for the treatments by work or 
goods. To the doctor and his wife came an ever 
increasing happiness. 

When Dr. Schweitzer found his funds running 
low, he went back to Europe and again gave con- 
certs to finance his work. He had been able to 
keep in practice because of the gift of a piano, 
encased in metal to prevent the wood being eaten 
by insects. Soon he was on his way back to his 
people. And so a great musician, a great scholar 
had chosen his way—not that of success and 
wealth, but of continued service where there 
is suffering and need. 


(Stories of Dr. Grenfell, Father Dam- 
ien, Sam Higgenbottom, or Mary Sles- 
sor may be substituted. It is also 
possible to use stories connected with 
the special foreign service projects of 
your group. ) 

A Litany or Prayer (recalling and sum- 
ming up the services of the month): 
Leader: For our land, its freedom and oppor- 

tunity, 

Response: We thank thee, O Father. 

Leader: For understanding hearts to welcome 
those who come to us, and wisdom to help them 
aright, 

Response: We pray thee this day. ; 

Leader: For all knowledge and truth, for all 
wisdom and guidance, 

Response: We thank thee, O Father. 

Leader: For thy spirit of love, which uses knowl- 
edge for the common good, 

Response: We pray thee this day. 

Leader: For health and strength and loved ones; 
for church and school and home, : 

Response: We thank thee, O Father. 

Leader: For true and helpful sympathy for those 
who have less than they need of any good 
thing to meet life’s tests, : 

Response: We pray thee this day. 

Leader: For all good things that bring comfort; 
for food, shelter, clothing, 

Response: We thank thee, O Father: 

Leader: For instant willingness ta share of our 
abundance, 

Response: We pray thee this day. 

Leader: For a growing sense of our dependence 
on each other throughout all the world, 

Response: We thank thee, O Father. 

Leader: For peace and brotherhood, among all 
peoples and in all lands, - 

Response: We pray thee this day. 

Leader: And now may we be led into all wisdom, 


and generosity, and fellowship, world without 
end. Amen. , 


STORY PAPERS 
Colorful and Gay! 


STORIES, QUEENS’ GARDENS, 
THE PIONEER and FORWARD are 
introducing illustrations in color this 
fall. Stories, poems, articles, games, 


handicraft hints win for these papers a 
featured place in the church school pro- 
gram. These small weekly magazines are 
valuable attendance builders and are so 
moderately priced that any church school 


may make use of them. 


SCHOOL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(2 or more to one address) 


FORWARD, 
quarter. 


THE PIONEER, for Junior and Intermediate 
oys, 13 cents a quarter. 


QUEENS’ GARDENS, for Junior and Inter- 
mediate girls, 13 cents a quarter. 


STORIES, for Primary children, 
quarter. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
906 Witherspoon Building, Phila. 


for young people, 20 cents a 


8 cents a 


International Journal of Religious Education 


8 eal darn indie spa ceabe 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR NovemsBeER: Jt Is a Good 
Thing to Give Thanks 


For the Adult Counselor 


November is the month of gratitude. 
The boys and girls may appreciate the 
need of expressing their gratitude if the 
worship they plan for the group suggests 
the idea. Boys and girls of the intermedi- 
ate age do not fully realize what the kind 
word or willing deed may mean to Moth- 
er and Dad. Would it not be good dur- 
ing this month to try to help them to ap- 
preciate the need and also the deep satis- 
faction gained from making others happy? 

A working committee to plan these 
services will probably wish to consider the 
problems and needs. of the members of 
the group. After they know the back- 
ground they will want to arrange the 
material to fit into the desired place in 
the total plan for the intermediates of 
the church. There may be a particular 
cause for gratitude not mentioned here 
which would fit much more effectively 
into the scheme of things. The commit- 
tee should feel free to reorganize or add 
to the material as desired to meet the 
local needs. 

The first program for the month has 
been outlined in detail. Materials are sug- 
gested for the other services and these 
may be used at the discretion of the plan- 
ning committee. 


November 1 
THEME: The Way of God Is Love. 
May We Reflect His Love in the 
Home. 


Aim: To help boys and girls to appreci- 
ate God’s love and to have a spirit of 
gratitude in the daily life at home. 

CENTER OF WorsuiP: A colored panel or 
screen on which is printed the first, 
fourth, and fifth stanzas of Psalm 100 
may be placed on a table. On each 
side of that, another panel may be 
used as background for a small dis- 
play. On one side, the symbols of 
Thanksgiving such as wheat, corn, 
pumpkins may be placed; on the other 
side, an arrangement of small dolls 
dressed to represent the members of a 
family, their friends and public sery- 
ants. This panel might be made by the 
intermediate worship committee in 
preparation for this series of services. 

INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: Hymn tune, 
“With Happy Voices Singing” 

Hymn: “With Happy Voices Singing” 

ScRIPTURE AND Catt TO WorsHIP: 
Psalm 100 


Story: 


John had always wanted to go to the Y.M.C.A. 
summer camp but his parents just never had 
enough money to send him, and now here he was 
finishing his last term at junior high school and 
it seemed as though he never was going to be 
able to go. He heard all the other boys making 
plans and preparations, and poor John went home 
one afternoon feeling as though things weren’t 
fair at all. His mother noticed that he looked a 
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By Mona M. Mayo* 


bit down-hearted and she guessed the reason. She 
made up her mind that John should go to camp, 
and started to figure out how she could get the 
money. For the next week she baked cakes and 
pies for the Women’s Exchange, did some sewing 
and cleaning for the judge’s wife, and then by 
adding some of the money which she really 
should have kept for food she had enough so 
that John could go to camp for two weeks. Of 
course he was overjoyed—perhaps a little too 
much to realize what his mother had done for 
him. 

On the very first night John was at camp, one 
of the secretaries gave a splendid, short talk on 
gratitude. This set the boy to thinking, and he 
decided that everything he did while he was there 
he would do in thanks to his nother. There was 
a class in metal work, so he joined that and 
started to make a tray for his mother. He knew, 
too, that nothing would please her more than for 
him to pass his junior life-saving test, so, al- 
though he had never had much opportunity for 
swimming, he started out to do that. He also 
wove a hot-plate mat, and before the two weeks 
were over he had quite a collection of trophies 
and gifts for his mother. 

John certainly was a proud boy when he started 
for hdme, for he felt as though his camp days 
had been worth while. But his mother’s pride was 
great, too, because she knew that her sacrifice had 
been small in comparison to the joy that her son 
had brought her. 


CLosinc PRAYER: 


Show me thy ways, O Lord, 

Teach me thy paths. 

Guide me in thy truth, and 
teach me.—Psalm 25 :4 


Response: Hymn, “Breathe on Me, 
Breath of God” (played softly) 

Hymn: “God Who Touchest Earth with 
Beauty” 

November 8 

THEME: Gratitude for Brothers, Sisters, 
and Members of the Family 

Aim: To help the members of the group 
to recognize the everyday reasons for 
gratitude for those in the immediate 
family. 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

“T will extol thee, my God, O King; 


And I will bless thy name for ever and ever.” 
—Psalm 145:1 


“Cause me to hear thy loving-kindness in the 
morning; 
For in thee do I trust: 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should 
walk; 
For I will lift up my soul unto thee.” 
—Psalm 143 :8 


Hymwns: “Love Thyself Last” 
“When Thy Heart with Joy O’er- 
flowing” 
“We Thank Thee, Lord, Thy Paths of 
Service Lead” 
PRAYER (meditation): 

1. Help us, O God, to find our work 
as members of a family. 

2. Give us a willing spirit to try 
to do that work, . 

3. May we find thee in all that we do 
so that we may have thy spirit of love 
and gratitude. 

4. God, may we say “thank you” 
more often to others for the good 
things they do for us. Amen. 

TALS BY INTERMEDIATES: 

What are some of my responsi- 
bilities as a brother or sister in the 
home? 

a. To share in household duties. 

b. To contribute to the happiness 

of the family. 


c. To grow in spirit and help oth- 
ers to have the chance to grow. 
2. How can I be a better member of 


a family? 
a. By considering the welfare of 


others. 

b. By keeping a careful check on 
what I say and do. 
c. By thinking of myself last. 

3. What are the joys of family love, 
as might be suggested in the hymn 
“Love Thyself: Last’? 

a. When others say “Thank you,” 
we feel that we have done well. 

b. We understand ourselves and 
others better. 

c. We are happy and life is joy- 
ous, 

d. We are playing our part in 

God’s great plan for the universe. 


. November 15 


TueEme: Gratitude for Those Who Serve 
Us Every Day 
Atm: To help boys and girls to appre- 
ciate the kindness of those inside and 
outside the home. 
Catt To WorsHip: Psalm 24:1-6 
Hymws: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life” 
“Rise Up, O Men of God” 
ILLUSTRATION: “The Greatest Thing in 
the World” 


“Here, Boy, let me have a paper.” 

“Can't.’ 

“Why not? I heard you crying them loud 
enough to be heard at the city hall.” 

“Yes, but that was down t’other block, ye 
know, where I hollered.” 

“What does that matter ? Come now, no fool- 
ing; I’m in a hurry.” 

“Couldn't sell you a paper on this here block, 
Mister, ’cause it b’longs to Limpy. He’s just up 
at the furdest end now. You'll meet him.” 

“And who is Limpy? And why does he have 
this block ?” 

“Cos us other kids agreed to let him have it. 
Ye see, it’s a good run ‘count of the offices all 
along, and’ the poor chap is that lame he can’t 
git around lively like the rest of us, so we agreed 
that the first one caught sellin’ on his beat should 
be thrashed. See?” 

“Yes, I see. You have a sort of brotherhood 
among yourselves ?” 4 

“Well, we're goin’ to look out for a little boy 
that’s lame, anyhow!’ 

“There comes Limpy now. He's a fortunate 
boy to have such friends.” 

The gentleman bought two papers of him and 
went on his way down town, wondering how 
many men in business would refuse to sell their 
wares in order to give a weak, halting brother a 
chance in the field. 

—From Bible Readings in Character and 
Citizenship by A. L. Morgan. Copyright, 
1933. Used by permission of the publishers, 
Cokesbury Press. 


Scripture: I Corinthians 13 
MEDITATION : 


For mothers, fathers, brothers, sisters, and friends 
who have been so kind to us, 

We thank thee, O our Father. 

For those other friends who help us by waiting 
on us at home, protecting us in our town, 
and serving us in all of living, 

We thank thee, O our Father. 

For teachers who in public and church school are 
trying to help us to understand ourselves and 
our world, 

We thank, thee, O our Father. 

For all thy care over us day and night, 

We thank thee, O our Father. 


November 22 
Tueme: Thankfulness for Plenty in This 
Our Day : 
Arm: To help boys and girls to appreciate 
the fact that they will still have much 
for which to be thankful. 
Catt to WorsHiP: Psalm 95: 1,2 
Hymns: “Come, Ye Thankful People. 

Come” 

“We Plough the Fields and Scatter” 
“Now Thank We All Our God” 
ILLUSTRATIONS: ; 

Story: “A Chip Off the Old Block,” 
in Margaret T. Applegarth’s And So 
He Made Mothers. 

Dramatization: “Thanksgiving in 
Our Day,” in Ventures in Dramatics 


by Hulda Niebuhr. 


THANKS 


When I read a beautiful book or a great poem, 
or see lovely pictures—then it comes to me that 
I want to raise my hand to my forehead and 
salute, as the soldiers do when their officers go 
past. I want to say, ‘“To all the great dead, to 
all the men and women who have been before me 
whose names will never be known, without whom 
I could never know what I know, or understand 
as I understand, or think as I think—Be 
Thanks!” 

I want to say, “To all the gardners that have 


SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S 


THemMeE For Novemser: “Those Who 


Enrich Our Lives” 

The first four programs may express 
appreciation for the higher ministries of 
life which come to us through great souls 
of the past and present. A man’s life con- 
sists in more than material goods. Those 
who buoy up our spirits, who minister to 
the needs of our minds and souls, serve 
us beyond measure. The fifth Sunday’s 
program may be one closely related in 
thought, but one which expresses our 
Thanksgiving gratitude for the common 
things of daily experience. 

Careful preparation is necessary. The 
leader should not crowd his program 
with a large collection of materials. The 
best worship. services will not exceed 
fifteen or twenty minutes in length. 

The items included in these pages are 
illustrative only. Some of them may be 
found useful in one local situation and 
quite unsuitable in other-churches. They 
are printed with the hope that they may 
be adapted to local needs. 


November 1 

THEME: “The Ministry of Music” 

This service may be led by one who has 
a keen appreciation of religious music. 
The organist should be more than a good 
player; she should feel deeply the various 
moods which music creates and should 
consider her work one of religious inter- 
pretation. : 

The leader may spend three minutes ir 
preparing the group to listen, with un- 
derstanding, to the great hymn tunes 
which are to be played. In a few sen- 


tences, he can point out the type of re-° 


ligious feeling which may be induced by 
each of the tunes. It will be a season of 
quiet prayer. It is suggested that such 
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been before me—to the little old first mother, 
who scratched earth and put in roots and grasses 
—to men and women of races whose names I 
shall never know, without whom I should never 
have this beauty—Thanks!” 

—Onive ScureIner, from From Man to Man. 


Prayer Hymn: “My God, I Thank 
Thee Who Hast Made” 


November 29 


Tueme: Thanksgiving for Our Church 

Aim: To help boys and girls to under- 
stand and appreciate the place of the 
church in their lives. 

InLustraTIONn: “The Church of the Liv- 
ing God” 

This is the church of my dreams: 

The church of the warm heart, 

Of the open mind, : 

Of the adventurous spirit; 

The church that cares, 

That heals hurt lives, 

That comforts old peaple, 

That challenges youth; 

That knows no divisions of culture or class, 

No frontiers, geographical or social ; 

The church that inquires as well as avers, 

That looks forward as well as backward, 

The church of the Master, 

The church of the people, 

High as the ideals of Jesus, 

Low as the humblest human; 


By Harry Thomas Stock* 


hymn tunes as the following be played: 
Austrian Hymn, Portugese Hymn, Ger- 
many, Russian Hymn, Whittier. 

After the experience of reverent listen- 
ing, the leader may point out that music 
binds Christians of all centuries and of 
all faiths together. Note, also, the na- 
tionality of the composers. Some tunes are 
the possession of both Protestants and 
Catholics. 

One or two of these hymns may now 
be sung. Note how they express the yearn- 
ing of Christian souls, regardless of de- 
nomination or century. Music is the lan- 
guage of the soul. Through our hymns 
Wwe express our praise, our dependence 
upon God, our deep sense of need, our 
humility and penitence, our concern for 
our brother’s welfare, and our consecra- 
tion to Jesus Christ, 

As a Scripture selection, a few verses 
from several of the Psalms may be read. 
It should be pointed out that these are 
verses from an ancient songbook. No part 
of the Bible, with the exception of the 
gospels, has been so helpful to so many 
people as the Psalms. (A few verses may 
be chosen from Psalms 1, 23, and 96.) 

The prayer may be one which includes 
appreciation of those who have composed 
the great tunes of the church, and of 
those who help to make the Sunday serv- 
ices of the church rich in musical value. 


November 8 


THEME: “The Ministry of Friendly 

Guidance” 

Scripture passages: Psalm 119:33-30 

In this program, several members of 
the group may express gratitude for 
spiritual leaders who have contributed to 
their religious growth. These remarks 
should be very brief, not exceeding two 
minutes in any case. For example, the 
young people may speak of the influence 
of such persons as the following: 


A worshiping church, 

A winsome church; 

A church that interprets the truth in terms of 
truth; 

That inspires courage for this life and hope for 
the life to come; 

A church of courage, 

A church of all good men, 

The church of the living God. 

—From World Call 


Scripture: I Corinthians 16:13,14 

PRAYER (by an intermediate): He might 
emphasize— 

1. The value of the church to a boy 
or a girl. ; 

2. What a boy or a girl would expect 
to do because he belongs to the church. 

3. Prayer for guidance in carrying 
out his responsibilities as a Christian. 

Hymns: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 

“O Christ, the Way, the Truth, the 
Life” 

MessaceE: This may be a visit from the 
minister or one of the officials of the 
church to give a brief talk on “What 
the Church Expects of the Intermedi- 
ates’; and then there might be a re- 
sponse from an intermediate, “We Will 


Do Our Part.” 


‘DEPARTMENTS 


Parents, from whom more of character 
was learned in the first half dozen years 
of life than from anyone else at any time. 

Church school teachers, who patiently 
and gladly try to share their experience 
with children and young people in order 
that these youth may grow into the noblest 
of characters. 

Public school teachers, who often teach 
a great deal of religion—teach it by shar- 
ing religious lives and by insisting upon 
practices which are religious in quality 
(good workmanship, honesty, et cetera). 


Pastors, whose lives are “living letters . 


commending the gospel of Christ”’—who 
interpret the gospel of Jesus in word and 
deed. 

The young person who pays tribute to 
the church school teachers may feel like 
using the following poem, saying that 
many a church school teacher doubtless 
feels unworthy of the great responsibility. 
This fact only proves that she possesses 
that humility which is essential for all 
noble teaching: 


Lord, who am I to show the way 

To other people day by day— 

So prone myself to go astray? 

I speak of Knowledge—but I know 
How faint it flickers and how low 

The candles of my Knowledge glow. 

I speak of Power to will and do— 

But only learn to see anew : 
My own great weakness through and through. 
I speak of Love for all mankind 

And all God’s creatures—but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 
Lord, if 'tis mine their guide to be 

Pray, grant that every student see 
My learning leaning hard on Thee. 


—Reprinted from The Intercollegian 


The following prayer for ministers 
may be used: 


We thank thee, our Father, for those great 
souls of all ages who have felt themselves called 
to declare the will of God, to serve the needs of 
humanity, to minister in the name of Christ. For 
prophets burned at the stake, for ministers danger- 
ously declaring unpopular truth, for Christian 
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servants wearing out their bodies for the sake of 
their neighbors—for these we humbly and peni- 
tently thank thee. Give strength and vision and 
courage to all ministers of the gospel. Grant 
power and joy to the pastor of our church. For- 
give us, who should be his faithful helpers, for 
whatever of selfishness and lack of interest we 
have shown. May we, at this moment, rededicate 
ourselves to cooperation with our minister in the 
work of Christ within our community. Amen. 

Some member of your group may cite 
an instance of-a public school teacher who 
has helped her pupils to solve some seri- 
ous personal problems. The following is 
an illustration: 

An English teacher recognized one of her pupils 
as possessing talents far beyond the ordinary. She 
advised him to go to college. He replied that it 
was financially impossible. This teacher, without 
telling the boy, went to one of the city’s bankers 
with the purpose of persuading him to lend the 
boy a sum sufficient to see him through two years 
of college. The banker. was sympathetic, but 
asked, ‘‘What about this boy? Does he show any 
radical tendencies ?’’ Whereupon the teacher re- 
plied, ‘‘No, not yet. But I won’t guarantee that 
he won't. That’s a chance you'll have to take. 
For every boy must think his own thoughts about 
the problems of today.’’ The money was forth- 
coming. 

How often these high school teachers 
concern themselves about our welfare. 
Can any of us ever know just how much 
they do for us? 

Such hymns as the following may be 
used: “Our God, Our Help in Ages 
Past,” “Take Thou Our Minds, Dear 
Lord,” “Take My Life and Let It Be.” 


November 15 
THEME: “The Ministry of Literature’ 


In developing this program, the leader 
may select two or three hymns that have 
high literary as well as spiritual quality: 
such as, “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,’ “Immortal Love, Forever Full,” 
“In Christ There Is No East or West.” 
A word of interpretive appreciation may 
be spoken about each of them. 

The leader may also refer to two or 
three books or pieces of literature which 
have helped large numbers of persons. 
Why are thousands indebted to Shake- 
speare? How has a single poem, such as 
Robert Burns’ “For A’ That and A’ 
That,” helped hosts of readers? Read one 
or two brief selections as illustrations of 
how great literary leaders influence us, 
even though they no longer live. 

The Bible has been the literary collec- 
tion of largest helpfulness. Two or three 
members of the group may read or re- 
peat selections which have helped them 
in times of need or have served as guides 
to Christian living. 

The season of prayer may include the 
following two prayers—the first being 
one of gratitude for those who write, the 
second being a prayer for all who read: 


I 


We thank thee, our Father, for the men and 
women of all ages who have thought thine own 
thoughts after thee, and have expressed thy 
will in words that stir the conscience. 

We thank thee for poets whose insight makes us 
sensitive to beauty and power all about us, 
whose idealism lifts us to greater heights of 
personal endeavor. 

We thank thee for those novelists who portray 
the lives of men and women, in all their need 
and all their strength, so that looking upon 
these characters of fiction we may understand 
ourselves, both as we are and as we may be. 

We thank thee for those dramatists who help us 
to enter with imagination into the sufferings 
and sorrows and high ambitions of our neigh- 
bors, and who purify our emotions and pur- 
poses by what they have written, 
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We thank thee for historians, through whose pa- 
tient search we may see the sweep of past 
events, and through whose clear interpreta- 
tions we may be saved from repeating the fol- 
lies of the past and be guided toward a greater 
human brotherhood. 

For all great souls, reflected in the written word, 
we thank thee, God and Father. But most of 
all, we praise thee for thy son, Jesus Christ, 
portrayed in the gospel record, the present 
friend of all who seek to know him. Amen. 


II 


“Infinite Father, teach us more and more of 
the mystery of the world in which we live. 
. . » Help us, as we read, to wonder, and fill 
us with awe in the presence of the exercise that 
admits us to the farthest reach of historic time. 
Help us, as we read, to feel the great ages of 
the past round about us, witnesses for God, for 
truth, and hope and high endeavor. Help us to 
feel, as we read, the breath of humanity upon 
our journey from the ends of the earth, and 
admit us by this silent act of wonder, to com- 
munion with some group of the highest minds 
and highest spirits, the greatest servants of the 
race, and finally to the presence of the Lord 
himself, to be as truly one of his disciples and 
followers and listeners as those who lived with 
him in the days of his flesh. Amen.” 
—Georce A. Gorpon, in The Congregationalist, 
March 17, 1927. Used by permission. 


; November 22 
THEME: “The Ministry of Friendship” 

Appropriate hymns: “This Is My 
Father’s World,’ “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus,” “We Bear the Strain of 
Earthly Care.” 

The essential quality of friendship may 
be illustrated from the story of David 
and Jonathan, from Jesus’ statement in 
John 15:9-15, and from Paul’s well 
known description in I Corinthians 13. 

The following appreciation of friends 
may be read: 


Thank God for friends, the friends who do not 
fail 

When bleak skies chill the marrow of the mind 

With piercing icy needles, Fortune’s hail. 

With friends like these, unkindest skies are kind. 


Thank God for friends, the friends whose steady 
eyes, 

Serene and true, hold ours to firm uplift 

When fain thy are to droop. For he who tries 

To outstare Fate for long may lose—and drift. 


Thank God for friends whose loving hearts 

Made ours to glow. What did but now annoy 

And numb is gone. From friends like these one 
parts 

With courage strong. Life flows again with joy. 

—Harry C. Yorx, in Advance, November 11, 

1934. Used by permission. 


The period of prayer may be one in 
which the leader (in a series of brief para- 


graphs) suggests the particular things for 
which the group may be grateful. Each of 
these points may be followed by silence, 
after which the whole group will pray 
aloud, “Father, we thank thee for our 
friends.” ; 

For example, the first prayer may be: 


Leader: We thank thee, Father, that we all have 
friends. We are grateful that many whom we 
love also love us. Make us worthy of their 
trust. 

Silent prayer 

Unison response: “Father, we thank thee for our 
friends.” 


Other elements in this common prayer, 
to be suggested by the leader, may in- 
clude: 

The patience of our friends. 

The enrichment, of our lives through 
conversations with friends. 

The profit to our lives when we wel- 
come the honest criticism of friends. 

How the nobler character of our 
friends challenges us to highest living. 


November 29 
Tueme: “Thanksgiving” 

The following order of worship may be 
modified to meet local conditions. 
Hymn: “We Gather Together to Await 

the Lord’s Blessing” 
ScripTuRE: Psalm 100. 


PRAYER: 

Almighty God, who hast given us this good 
land for our heritage, we humbly beseech thee 
that we may always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of thy favor and glad to do thy will. 
Bless our land with honorable industry, sound 
learning, and pure manners. Save us from vio- 
lence, discord, and confusion; from pride and 
arrogancy, and from every evil way. Defend our 
liberties, and fashion into one united people the 
multitudes brought hither out of many kindreds 
and tongues. Endue with the spirit of wisdom 
those to whom in thy name we entrust the au- 
thority of government, that there may be justice 
and peace at home, and that through obedience 
to thy law, we may show forth thy praise among 
the nations of the earth. In the time-of prosperity, 
fill our hearts with thankfulness, and in the day 
of trouble suffer not our trust in thee to fail; 
all of which we ask through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

—From The Book of Common Prayer. 


LEADER’s COMMENT: A brief statement of 
special reasons why the young people 
of this particular community should be 
grateful. at this Thanksgiving season. 

Hymn or NaTIonaL DepicaTion: “God 
of Our Fathers, Whose Almighty 
Hand” 


od; BEST BOD 
The Worle EHILDRER 


: Exe fener 
BIBLE 


© STORY 
| BOOK 


15th edition. 


—Stories that unconsciously build character. Pl: 1 
pinnacle of up-to-date educational ideals by ministers, child 
psychologists, earnest teachers, and thoughtful parents. This 
biggest and most popular book of Bible Stories is offered in its 


Egermeier’s 


Bible Story Book 


"THE finest book of Bible Stories. Stories of heroes and adven- 
ture that thrill—Stories of great and good men that inspire 


Placed at the 


Suitable as Gift on Any Occasion — but especially 
fine for Christmas. C ; 
read type on non-glare paper the famous Bible Stories 
everybody loves. Covers the Bible in chronological order. 
Advocates no creed but the Bible. 
over 200 fascinating illustrations, 18 full page art-color 
famous pictures. I 
ground of Old and New Testament worlds. Printed 
new non-glare paper to prevent eye strain. Large, clear, 
self-pronouncing type. Beautifully bound. Price, $2.00. 


Order today from us or from your church supply house 


GOSPEL TRUMPET CO., Dept. B-41, Anderson, Indiana 


Vivid word pictures depict in easily 


Contains 234 stories, 


Animated maps show geographical back- 
ona 


A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 
(Continued from page 25) 


Tue Srar GieAms by Florence Lewis 
Spence. 

One act. 8 men, 2 women, 2 choruses, and a 
community group of people who also sing. About 
1 hour. Pantomime with nativity story acted dur- 
ing the singing of the familiar hymns, An im- 
pressive play with complete descriptions for pro- 
duction. Does not require elaborate preparation. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Srar or Dawn by Ian Alexander. 


Seven men, I woman, chorus of extras. A 
Christmas carol drama built up around the birth 
of Jesus and employing many exquisite passages 
of biblical verse. It may be produced either as a 
cantata or as a pageant. Appleton-Century, $2.00. 


Tue THREE Roses AND OTHER CHRIST- 
Mas Priays by Margaret Cropper. 
Three short plays done in a quaint and differ- 
ent way, a blending of Then and Now. The Chal- 
lenge Ltd., London. 4d. (Can be ordered through 
the Drama Book Shop, 48 West 52nd Street, 
New York City.) 


SPEC ELee 


Christ and the Rich Young Man 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 6 or more 
Two Cent Size. 5144x8. For 25 or more 


2250 subjects in the Two Cent Size 


Send 50 cents for 25 on the Life of Christ, 
5% x 8, or for 25 other Religious subjects, 
or for 25 Art subjects, etc. : 


_Send 15 cents for Catalogue. 1600 illustra- 
fions, 64 pages. Coin or stamps. 


| 


The Christ 
AU by Hofmann 


‘The Perry Pictures 


REPRODUCTIONS OF THE WORLDS GREAT PAINTINGS 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 100, Malden, Mass. 


Tue TROUBLE WITH THE CHRISTMAS 
Presents by Mary P. Hamlin. 


Prologue and one act. I man, 2 women, 7 or 
more older children or adults. The givers need 
the spirit of Christmas and the presents come to 
life to prove it. A rollicking, whimsical piece. 
Royalty $10.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


Tue Way by Ethel Gesner Rockwell. 


Three parts—Part I, Waiting for the Christ; 
Part II, The Coming of the Christ; and Part 
III, The Christ among us. 27 characters are 
needed, and many more may be used. There is 
a place in the groupings for children. A Christmas 
pageant showing tue nations of the earth grouped 
about the manger. Peace play. A large amount 
of Christmas music is used. Baker, 35 cents. 


Tue Wootty Lams or Gon by F. Fraser 
Bond. 


Fourteen men, 2 women, a little boy of 6 or 7, 
a little girl. 45 minutes. A new and fascinating 
treatment of the nativity story with a touching 
note of sacrifice in the gift, by the shepherd’s son, 
of his toy lamb. New and interesting. Royalty 
$5.00. Samuel French, 35 cents. (New) 


The following plays were described in 
the November, 1935, issue of the Inter- 
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Christ and the Doctors 


Sunday School 


The Perry Pictures are a great help to the 
teacher and are treasured by the pupils. Every 
home should have a little collection of them. 


Large Pictures for Framing 


For Church or Home. One Dollar Each for 
two or more, or $1.25 for a single picture. Size 
22 x 28, including the white margin. 


Send $2.00 for Christ and the Rich Young 
Man and Christ and the Doctors. 


SOPCEUCOSEOCECCOCUUAUOUDERCCUCESUUECOUCCHECOUOERES 
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teaching, sermon preparation, 
drama behind our most 


Words of Life,’”’ ‘‘America,” 


Edition—only $1.00. 


Write today. 


“Stories of Hymns We Love” 


By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M.A. Assisted editorially by & 
the REV. WM. M. RUNYAN é 


NEW ENLARGED EDITION 


HE ‘great popularity of this fascinating work has demanded 

a new edition with much added material. Now the most unique 
and helpful book of its kind for home reading, choir training, S. S. 
gifts, etc. 
loved hymns including ‘‘Holy, 
Holy,” “‘Abide with Me,’” “‘The Old Rugged Cross,’ ‘“*Wonderful 
and ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.”’ 


A GEM BOOK—To Own, To Read, To Give 


Its beauty must be seen to be appreciated. Everybody loves it, 
child or sage, devoted reader or deep student. Covers 400 years of 
Christian Hymnody. Deals with 155 subjects—hymns, sacred songs, 
authors, composers, tunes and poems, Richly illustrated, beautifully 
bound, gold embossed cover. No increase in price for Enlarged 


Presents 


Order direct or through your church supply house— 


John Rudin & Company, Inc. 


1018 South Wabash Ave., Dept. R.E. 


the human 
Holy, 


FUND RAISER 
Agents, booksellers, col- 
porteurs, etc., successfully 


distributing this fascinating 


work. Sells readily. Get 
special plans without de- 
lay. 


Chicago, IIinois 


national Journal, or are the well-known 
plays that only need to be mentioned. 


Tue ADORATION OF THE KINGS AND 


SHEPHERDS by Mildred Emily Cook. . 


Pilgrim Press, 75 cents. 

Tue Aporation by Frederick A. Wil- 
mot. Baker, 35 cents. 

Ar THE Door or THE INN by Martha 
Race. Pilgrim Press, 20 cents. 
Bazouscka by Ethel Van der Veer. Sam- 

uel French, 35 cents. 

BETHLEHEM by Laurence 
Baker, 50 cents. 

Tue Briessep VacRANts by Raymond 
F. Bosworth. Abingdon, 25 cents. 
Tue Boy on tHE Meapow by Ethel Van 

der Veer. Samuel French, 35 cents. 

Tue Cantictes or Mary by Miriam 
Denness Cooper. Appleton-Century, 
35 cents. 

A CureistMas Carot, Dramatization 
from Dickens by George M. Baker. 
Baker, 25 cents. 

Curistmas Mancer Service by Rita 
Benton, Abingdon, 25 cents. 

A Curistmas Mystery Pray by Frances 
Healey. Baker, 35 cents. 

Tue. CurisTMAs Story by Rita Benton. 
Abingdon, 25 cents. 

Come, Let Us Apore Him by Victor 
Starbuck. Dramatic Publishing Co., 
50 cents. 

Tue CoMING OF THE PRINCE OF PEACE 
arranged by William Sloane Coffin 
and Helen A. and Clarence Dicken- 
son. Gray, $1.00. 

Eacer Heart by A. M. Buckton. Chap- 
pell, 75 cents. ; 
THe Evercreen Tree by Percy Mac- 

Kaye, John Church. 

Frat Lux by Faith Van Valkenburgh 
Viles. Samuel French, 35 cents. 
THe Harvarp Dramatic CLus Mir- 
ACLE Prays, edited by Donald Fay 

Robinson. Samuel French, $3.00. 

Tue Hoty Nicut by Florence Converse. 
Little, Brown, 15 cents. 

How THE Great Guest Came by Lionel 
Adams, Samuel French, 50 cents. 

Is THere A Mancer Here? by Edith 
Barnard Delano. Baker, 35 cents. 
Tue LIGHT oF THE WorLp by H. Augus- 
tine Smith. Appleton-Century, 25 

cents. 

Tue Lirrte Town or BETHLEHEM by 
Katrina Trask. Samuel French, 
$1.75. 

A Masoue or Curistmas by Constance 
D’Arcy Mackay, Holt, $1.75. 

Tue Nativiry CycLe oF THE YORK 
Mystery Pays, translated and 
adapted by Phillips E. Osgood. Har- 
per’s, $2.00. : 

Tue Nativity: A CuristMas. SERVICE, 
arranged by Rosamond Kimball. 
Samuel French, 35 cents. 

Tue Nativity by Margaret I. Snyder. 
Methodist Book Concern, 25 cents. 

Tue Nativity by Isabell Kimball Whit- 
ing. Beacon Press, $2.00. 

No Room at THE Inn by Esther E. Ol- 
son. Baker, 35 cents. 

One NicHT 1n BerHieuem by Katha- 
rine §. Brown and Glenna Smith 

ft Tinnin, Samuel French, 35 cents. 

ue OrHer Wise Man by Henry van 
fie Dyke. Harper’s, $1.50. 

THe PAGEANT oF THE Kinos by W. Rus- 

(Continued on page 37) 


Housman. 
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And Sudden Death (Randolph Scott, Frances 
Drake) (Para.) Earnest, vivid lesson in safety 
with tragic results of reckless driving illustrated 
by unconvincing, unpleasant story. Heroine as- 
sumes blame and is imprisoned for brother’s crime 
of manslaughter, but is finally cleared by his 
confession. Commended for timely theme and re- 
strained treatment. 

For 4 and Y: Thought provoking 
For C: Too strong 


Charlie Chan at the Racetrack (Warner Oland, 
Keye Luke) (Fox) Another of justly popular 
series on shrewd, suave doings of unique Chinese 
detective. He catches well-concealed arch-crook 
and gang who commit murder to achieve betting 
swindles at the track. Suspense well maintained. 
For A and Y : Good of kind For C: Probably good 


China Clipper (Pat O’Brien, Beverly Roberts) 
(First Natl.) Notably well-acted human-interest 
thriller. War-ace flyer, married, obsessed over 
aviation’s future, kills love and peace of mind 
until his Clipper’s first trans-Pacific flight solves 
all. History theatricalized into good entertainment. 
For A and Y: Fine of kind 

For C: Exciting but good 


The Final Hour (Ralph Bellamy) (Columbia) 
Routine melodrama with underworld background. 
Attorney-hero, divorced by faithless wife, turns 
sodden drunkard. Rescued by heroine, who later 
is innocently involved in murder, he saves her by 
highly original method of trapping vicious killer. 
For A: Hardly For Y: Unsuitable 

For C: No 

Gentleman from Louisiana (Eddie Quillan) 
(Republic) Rather entertaining little horse-race 
picture supposed to show life of famous jockey, 
Tod Sloane, from horse-loving boyhood on farm 
to track fame by his new’ riding style. Unlucky 
disqualification finally rectified. Much race-track 
glamour. : 

For A: Mildly amusing 
For Y¥ and C: Good of kind 

Girls’ Dormitory (Simone Simon, Herbert 
Marshall) (Fox) Finely done, interesting little 
study of school-girl life and susceptibility, of fac- 
ulty understanding and intolerance, of love-blind- 
ness in intellectual adults—and unfortunately an 


cy, and disappointing ending. Simon wonder- 
ul. 


For A: Excellent 
For Y and C: Doubtful value and effect 


Gorgeous Hussey, The (Joan Crawford, L. 
Barrymore) (MGM) Some fine characterizations, 
but more fiction than history in story of Andrew 
Jackson’s rise to Presidency. Obscure motivation 
weakens dramatic values. Film depicts heroine as 
thoroughly respectable, loyal to Jackson to point 
of sacrifice. Photography and settings excellent. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Good 

For C: Doubtful interest 


His Brother’s Wife (Robert Taylor, B. Stan- 
wyck) (MGM) Cheap cabaret heroine, supposed- 
ly irresistible to cultured hero and his brother, 
loses him, marries brother for spite, and gets hero 
back after hectic medical struggles in hottest 
Africa. Stanwyck’s own English fits réle, but noth- 
ing else fits. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


I Give My Life(Tom Brown, Frances Drake) 
(Para.) Tense, grim, unpleasant melodrama. 
(“The Noose’’ of 1928.) Young hero kills vicious 
racketeer father about to harm his happily re- 
married mother. Death sentence and surprise res- 
cue, Character values largely obscured by harrow- 
ing action and suspense. 

For A: Depends on taste 
or C: No 


Jailbreak (Barton MacLane, June Travis, 
Craig Reynolds) (Warner) Murder. is committed 
behind prison walls this time. Convict who is to 
be paroled is found dead in cell and young re- 
porter is nearly murdered before he solves mys- 
tery. Confused, tedious story; faulty characteri- 
zation; and unconvincing solution. ; 

For A: Poor For Y: No For, C: Certainly not 


For Y: Better not 
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Last of the Mohicans (Randolph Scott) (Re- 
liance) Fine picturization of classic, notable for 
accuracy in story, settings, and convincing char- 
acters. True to times, it is appealing, thrilling, and 
terrifying by turns. Good example of how much 
more a picture can do than even Cooper’s words. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Very good 

For C: Too strong 


Legong (Native Balinese cast) (DuWorld) 
Elaborate, grotesque, often repellant Bali cere- 
monial dances. Simple love story of native girl 
who drowns herself when chosen husband pre- 
fers her sister instead. Cremation rites with huge 
funeral pyre and the casting of heroine’s ashes 
on ocean waters. 


For A: Perhaps For Y: Doubtful For C: No 


Mary of Scotland (Katharine Hepburn, Fred- 
ric March) (RKO) Powerful picture of tragic 
life and love of Mary Stuart done with dignity 
and truth, acting and direction excellent, costumes 
and backgrounds notable. Meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth unhistorical but tensely dramatic. Out- 
standing film. 

For A: Excellent For ¥Y: Very good 
For C: Mature 

Making of a King, The (Emil Jannings) (Ger- 
man Prod.) (English titles) Masterful perform- 
ance by Jannings as Frederick William I of 
Prussia in his struggle to train for kingship his 
antagonistic son who was to become Frederick the 
Great. Splendidly dramatic, vividly historical, 
technically satisfying. 

For A: Exceltent For Y: Good For C: Mature 

My American Wife (Francis Lederer, Ann 
Sothern) (Para.) Light, amusing comedy. Hero 
engaging as penniless Austrian count, truly in 
love with wealthy American bride. Many laughs 
as he balks parents’ efforts to make him mere 


HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 


Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


show-piece. He wants to be a real, 
American. Saloon episodes harmless. 
For A and Y: Amusing For C: Doubtful interest 


My Man Godfrey (Wm. Powell, Carole Lom- 
bard) (Univ.) Hilarious satire, gayly absurd, with 
Powell in deft role of Harvard man who becomes 
butler to slightly mad, spoiled-with-wealth fam- 
ily, teaching them some values before leaving. 
lonads romance-struck heroine somewhat over- 

one. 


For A and Y: Amusing For C: Doubtful interest 


Mystic Mountain (French-Swiss production, 
English titles) Artistically done, finely photo- 
graphed picture of humble life in Alpine hinter- 
lands, central theme a gripping, tragic romance. 
Strong picture, but slow tempo, weird camera 
angles, and much symbolism prevent general 
popularity. 

For A: Notable For Y : Little interest For C: No 

Parole (Ann Sothern, Henry Hunter) (Univ.) 
Vivid, sensational indictment of parole abuses— 
easy release of hardened killers for more murders, 
sincerely reformed first offenders made prey of 
racketeers and crooked politicians. Sordid, grim, 
violent, thought-provoking. 

For A; Strong and unpleasant 
For Y and C: By no means 


Piccadilly Jim (Robert Montgomery, Madge 
Evans) (MGM) Hilarious, well-acted farce. Ir- 
responsible cartoonist hero, on drunken spree, 
meets and thereafter pursues unknown heroine. 
Wild complications on discovery of her relation- 
ship to irate family, caricatured in his comic strip. 
Wins her of course from worthy, prosaic rival. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Better not 

For C: No 


Private Life of Louis XIV (German production 
with good English titles) Convincing portrayal of 
the great Louis’ court—its ceremony, politics, in- 
trigues, and amours—with historical accuracy in 
sets, costumes, and episodes; finely acted; and 
with sound and background music excellent. Right 
tempo, much charm. 

For A: Interesting For Y and C: Little interest 


Road to Glory (Baxter, March, L. Barrymore) 
(Fox) Impressive, forceful indictment of futility 
of war, notably acted. Grim, realistic battle scenes 
and effective dramatic episodes. Central figures are 
two contrasting French officers in love with same 
girl, but romance is minor to moving drama of 
the regiment. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Strong For C: No 


Romeo and Juliet (Brilliant cast) (MGM) 
Splendid screening of Shakespeare, with beauty, 
fidelity, and power, the dialog exclusively his. Sets 
and costumes nearly flawless. Acting of finest, 
except Barrymore. Norma Shearer wonderful. 
Further cutting desirable, but masterpiece now. 
Merits great success. 

For A and Y : Excellent For C: Mature 


Shakedown (Lew Ayres) (Columbia) Murder- 
thriller by formula and hokum. Romance of hero 
and his wealthy employer’s daughter. Her fake 
kidnapping stunt, to gain father’s approval of 
match, results in gangster complications. Auto 
chases are longer and tires squeak louder than 
ever. 


For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Swing Time (Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire) 
(RKO) Lively, frothy, light-hearted musical com- 
edy lavishly produced, with striking settings and 
dance effects. Nonsensical, weak story, featuring 
wholesome romance of dance team, but Astaire’s 
personality and superb dancing more than com- 
pensate. Delightful comedy roles. 

For A and Y: Very good For C: Good 


To Mary—with Love (Baxter, Loy, Ian Hun- 
ter) (Fox) Well acted, human, and appealing 
story of real married love, seriously threatened by 
husband’s weakness under misfortune, saved by 
wife’s devotion, and finally adjusted by loyal 
friend (notably played by Hunter). Regrettable 
but minor flaws. : 

For A: Very good For Y: Very mature 
For C: No 
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* Dr. Epwin B. CHAPPELL, for many 
years an outstanding leader in church 
work, died at the home of his daughter in 
Emory University, Georgia, on July 29. 
Dr. Chappell was ordained in 1883 and 
served a number of important Southern 
Methodist pastorates until 1906. At that 
time he was called to be Editor of Sunday 
School Literature and General Secretary 
of the Sunday School Board of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. In 1930, 
after twenty-four years of effective 
service, he resigned from the Board in 
order to give his entire time to writing 
on religious subjects. He was an author 
of note and made many valuable contribu- 
tions not only to his own, but also to 
other denominations through his writing. 
Throughout the years of his service 
with the Board, Dr. Chappell was active 
in the International Council. Perhaps his 
most extensive contribution was in the 
field of curriculum, serving for many 
years as a member of the Uniform Lesson 
Committee and then working with the 
committee on a restudy of the curriculum. 
He was also a valuable member of the 
Educational Commission and of the 
Executive Committee. 


** Tue National Preaching Mission, in- 
augurated by the Federal Council of 


Churches as a united effort to bring about, 


a spiritual awakening in America, was 
officially launched on September 13. This 
movement is primarily evangelistic in 
character and aims both to rekindle the 
religious life of those in the churches and 
to bring the Christian message and the 
call to Christian discipleship to many who 
are outside the churches. In addition to 
the popular meetings, there will be con- 
ferences for ministers, for laymen, for 
women, and for young people. There will 
also be a series of educational seminars on 
“The Christian Message,” “Using the 
Bible,” ‘Personal’ Evangelism,” ‘The 
Christian Family,” “Christianity and 
Social Problems,” and “Christianity and 
World Problems.” 

The first phase of the Mission is an 
itinerary covering twenty-five great cen- 
ters of population during the next three 
months. The second phase is the two- day 
preaching missions, which will be held in 
at least five or six cities within a radius 
of 200 miles of each of the twenty-five 
metropolitan centers. The third phase will 
be the preaching missions in local parishes, 
the purpose of which is to intensify the 
influence of the movement in the local 
churches and to secure a permanent con- 
servation of its value. 


*% THe rirrH biennial conference of the 

National Council of Parent Education 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, November, 11-14, 1936. Like 
previous biennial meetings of the Council, 
this conference will take the form of a 
congress of workers engaged in various 
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types and levels of education for family 
life, marriage, and parenthood. 

Such problems as education for family 
living in programs of general education on 
the secondary level; the conduct of mar- 
riage and family counseling in relation to 
teaching, medicine, social work; parent 
education in the adult education programs 
of the Extension Service, the W.P.A., 
etc.; the role in community programs of 
adult education of such agencies as the 
parent-teacher association, the church, the 
fraternal organizations, etc.; youth’s in- 
terest in marriage and homemaking in re- 
lation to adult concern for youth; the 
preparation of readable and reliable sub- 
ject matter for various levels and groups; 
the conduct of. education relationships 
with parents by the school, and the like, 
will be discussed in round-table, panel, 
and free discussion sessions—which will 
form the backbone of the conference. 

For further information, write to the 
Director, National Council for Parent 
Education, 60 E. 42nd St., New York 
City. 


* Grapuates of the community lead- 
ership training school held semi-annually 
at Oakland, California, have formed an 
alumni association for the purpose of pro- 
moting Christian leadership training. The 
association has carried out successfully 
the promotion of eight sessions of the 
training school, has prepared and con- 
ducted four consecration services held at 
the close of the spring sessions and four 
graduation services held at the close of 
the fall sessions. The group embodies rep- 
resentatives of six different denomina- 
tions and all members carry heavy respon- 
sibilities in the local churches, but a fine 
spirit of loyalty to the alumni association 
and its ideals has brought opportunities 
for fellowship in interdenominational 
service that are increasing progress to- 
ward Christian unity. 

This Oakland association of training 
school alumni would appreciate the op- 
portunity to exchange ideas and experi- 
ences with similar groups throughout the 
country. The president, Mr. D. P. Hal- 
stead, may be addressed at 5251 Went- 
worth Ave., Oakland, California. 


“Boston University has been award- 
ed the FIDAC Medal for 1936. The 
FIDAC is the interallied veterans’ or- 
ganization (Federation Interalliee des 
Anciens Combattants) and groups some 
eight million World War veterans of 
eleven nations. ; 
The award is made to educational in- 
stitutions for work in furthering interna- 
tional goodwill and friendship, growing 
out of proposals made by members of the 
American delegation to the FIDAC Con- 
gress in Rome in 1925. The FIDAC 
realizes that the greatest progress in this 
direction lies with youth and wishes to do 
something tangible in recognition of the 


peace efforts of the schools in the name 
of the men who knew so well the sufter- 
ings of war, the former Allied soldiers. 

Boston University, i in receiving the 1936 
medal of award, is declared to be the out- 
standing university in the United States 
for distinguished service in promoting in- 
ternational goodwill and understanding in 
its curricula and otherwise. 


“ Tue Kansas Council of Christian 

Education has secured the services of 
Miss Ada Rose Demerest, specialist in 
alcohol education as well as in the re- 
ligious education of children, during the 
month of October. The Council is making 
her available for county conventions in 
the state and for special Sunday engage- 
ments. Her itinerary has been planned 
with.a view to using her in thirty-one 
counties in as many days, and in such a 
way as to make the cost of travel as low 
as possible. 


* Tue first National Conference on 
Educational Broadcasting will be held 
in Washington, D.C., on December 10, 11, 
and 12. The Conference has been arranged 
by a group of organizations representing 
every important phase of American edu- 
cation and will be held in cooperation with 
the United States Office of Education and 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
The following organizations were invited 
to sponsor the Conference: American As- 
sociation for Adult Education, American 
Council of Education, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Jewish Welfare 
Board, International Council of Religious 
Education, Institute for Education by 
Radio, Institute of Radio Engineers, Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters, National Committee 
on Education by Radio, National Catho- 
lic Educational Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association, National 
Grange, Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, Women’s National Radio Commit- 
tee, and Workers Education Bureau. 
The purpose of the meeting is to enable 
the large number of persons who are in- 
terested in educational broadcasting to 


discuss means by which radio may become: 


a more effective instrument for educa- 
tion, both formal and informal; to serve 
as a clearing house for information on the 
latest technical and professional develop- 
ments in educational broadcasting; and to 
enable persons representing all phases of 
the subject to become acquainted and to 
exchange ideas and experience. All organi- 
zations interested in radio as a social 
force, nationally or regionally, are invited 
to participate. 

C.S. Marsh of the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C., is acting as executive secretary 
for the planning committee. 
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A Dramatic Calendar for Churches 
(Continued from page 34) 
sell Bowie. Methodist Book Concern, 
25 cents. 

Peace I Give Unto You by Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, Baker, 35 cents. 
SHEPHERD’s ALL by Phillips E. Osgood. 

Harper’s, $2.00. 

A Sicn Unto You by Jean Lee Latham. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 35 cents. 

THE STARFLOWER by Ann Hayden. Meth- 
odist Book Concern, 25 cents. 

Tue Tape Set ror Himse.r by Elene 
Wilbur. Longmans, Green, 50 cents. 

THE ToyMAKER’s Dott by Marion Hol- 
brook. Dramatic Pubishing Co., 35 
cents. 

THE Travetinc Man by Lady Gregory. 
Baker, 50 cents. 

Two Swes or THE Door by Margaret 
Cropper. Appleton-Century, 50 cents. 

THe Warr by Elizabeth Grimball. 
Womans Press, 50 cents. 

THE WANDERING CuiILp by Mary Rich- 
mond Dayidson. Samuel French, 30 
cents. 

Wuat Men Live By, adapted by Vir- 
ginia Church. Baker, 35 cents. 
WHEN THE LittTLe ANGEL Sanc by Lil- 
lian Dunlap George. Denison, 30 

cents, 

WHEN THE Star SHONE by Lyman R. 
Bayard. Pageant Publishers, 50 
cents. 

Wuere Lies tHE Cuitp by Dorothy C. 
Allan. Baker, 35 cents. 

Wuere Love Is by B. Iden Payne. Baker, 
35 cents. 

THe Wuirte Curistmas by Walter Ben 
Hare. Denison, 60 cents. 

Wuy THE CuHiMEs Rano by Elizabeth 
McFadden. Samuel French, 35 cents. 

Wuy THE CuHimes Rano by Martha 
Race. Pilgrim Press, 35 cents, 

THe Wotr or Gussio by Josephine 
Preston Peabody. Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.00. 

Yue Licut by Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer and Frank Butcher. Appleton- 
Century, 75 cents. 

YULETIDE IN OTHER Lanps by Mary W. 
Hillyer, and THe HANGING oF THE 
Greens by Mrs. Arthur Withington. 
Womans Press, 30 cents. 


Clara Barton—Founder of American Red 
Cross 
THe Goop Samaritan by Edna Cole 
Spencer. 

Simple dramatization of this story. The book 
also includes ‘Paul and the Jailer’; ‘Peter and 
the Roman Captain”; “The Twelve Spies”; 
“Naaman and Gehazi’; and others. George H. 


Doran. Out of print, but may be secured in li- 
braries. 


Rep Cross, in Plays for School Children 
by Yetta Kelin and Florence 
Schwarz. 


_ Five plays designed for school children to fit 
into the educational program. Baker, 50 cents. 


in colors. Journeys in colored lines 
(Peerless Map) 19 x 27—65c. 
Larger edition 36 x 48—$1.50. Send 
for 100 page catalogue of Sunday 
School Material. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 


Map of Paul’s Journeys on cloth 
1124 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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St. Stephen 


FOUNDERS OF THE FaitH by Annie Rus- 
sell Marble. 


Thirty-three men, 7 women, chorus of extras. 
A pageant-play adapted from the Acts of the 
Apostles and fitted for anniversary occasions of 
churches or for Thanksgiving services. The 
pageant portrays a few significant scenes and 
characters from the life of the early Christians. 
Appleton-Century, 30 cents. 


Tue BEGINNING OF THE CHURCH by 
Ava Beatrice Knowles. 


Four sets. 20 principal characters: Io men, 10 
women, buyers, children, people of Jerusalem. 
30 minutes. The activities of the apostles are 
presented in a series of dramatic sketches. Wom- 
ans Press, 35 cents. 


St. John 
A LecENp or St. JoHN by Lyman R. 
Bayard. 
Three acts. 2 sets. 15 men, or older boys 
Others—men and women. About 1% _ hours. 


Based on a legend of St. John and the robber. 
Special music included in the text. Pageant Pub- 
lishers, 50 cents. 


Ar THE Gate BEAuTIFUL by Harry Sil- 
vernale Mason. 


One act. 4 men, 2 women, a boy of twelve. 45 
minutes. Peter and John—the disciples of Christ 
—heal a cripple, demonstrating the power of the 
Christian religion against the commercial worship 
of idols of the time. Samuel French, 35 cents. 


JoHN, THE BELovep Discipte by Esther 
C. Averill. 

Five men, 4 women, several bit parts. Suitable 

for chancel or parish house. Biblical costumes. 


Through the merger of The Hall-Mack Co. 


we are now in a better position to serve you 


than ever before. 


More than 10 


are using these Rod 


226 
Songs 

34 Programs 

and Readings. 


Complete 
Indexes. 


Complete Worship Program 


Includirz responsive readings arranged after the idea of 
a Speaking Choir, permitting groups as well as individuals 


to take part in the service. 


Waterproof Binding 


Marvelous new waterproof binding that will not smear 
i May be cleaned with a damp 
. no amount of wear and tear will 
cause the edges to turn gray. Dark blue binding, gold letter 


or spot from perspiration. 
cloth when soiled 


design. 


Low Priced, Too 


Single copy, postpaid, 50 cents. Any quantity, 40 cents 


each, not prepaid. 


voices of youth. Carefully edited... 
anced. 


This pageant-play was written with the limita- 
tions of the church auditorium in mind. It rises 
to a climactic scene of much beauty. Replete with 
full production notes and a suggested musical 
background. Baker, 35 cents. 
Wuom Jesus Lovep by Lydia Glover 
Deseo. 

A play of John the Beloved Disciple. 30 or 35 
minutes. In collection of short plays, Friends of 
Jesus. Abingdon Press, 75 cents. 


Louis Pasteur 


Pasteur by Sacha Guitry. 


A play founded on the life of the great humani- 
tarian scientist. (For reading and study in class 
or club.) In Chief Contemporary Dramatists, Sec- 
ond Series. Houghton Mifflin. 


Charles Wesley 


This date may be appropriately cele- 
brated by dramatizing any of the many 
popular hymns written by Charles Wes- 
ley. (See The Presbyterian Tribune for 
June 25, 1936, page 18.) 


John Wycliffe—Translator of the Bible 
into English 


Tue Power or THE Worn by Elliot 
Field. 


A pageant, “In Living Characters’; and a 
play, ‘Fine Gold.” Celebration prepared by Dr. 
Field for the National Commemoration Com- 
mittee. Copies at 10 cents may be secured from 
the Committee, Box 36, Station D., New York 
City. 


Ler Tuere Ber Licut by Elliot Field. 


A pageant-drama which furnishes excellent ma- 
terial for sermons and readings. American Bible 
Society, 25 cents. 


5000 Churc 


eheaver Song Books 


JUNIOR-YOUTH HYMNAL 
TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS 
NEW AWAKENING SONGS 


3 
es 


The JUNIOR-YOUTH 


HYMNAL 


Relates spiritual guidance and worship to every- 
day life. A rich source for character growth of 
Youth today. Fires young hearts with zeal! The 


songs are arranged in keys best suited to the 
well bal- 


Free Copy 
of 


“SINGING BLACK” 
By 
HOMER RODEHEAVER 
Letters from a’ music mission- 


ary in Africa. Free copy upon 
request. 


Pastors, Superintendents, Committee Members write Dept IJ10 for examination copy. 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
124 N. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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As Children Worship. Vol. I. By Jean- 
ette E. Perkins. Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press, 1936. 100 p. Price $1.25 

The purpose of this book is stated by 
the author as follows: “This is the first 
of a series of books that will deal with the 
problems of children’s corporate worship, 
illustrate methods of encouraging creative 
thought, and offer source materials for 
leaders.” The book is a combination of a 
report of actual experiences in a primary 
department of a church school and sec- 
tions of interpretation and general back- 
ground. This makes it useful both as a 
picture of an actual situation and as a 
guide to leaders in other situations re- 
garding their own procedure. 

The first chapter discusses the import- 
ance of allowing experience within a given 
group, rather than form and tradition, to 
determine the type of group worship 
which is undertaken in any situation. The 
second chapter gives a helpful interpreta- 
tion of the place of silence in group wor- 
ship, together with specific suggestions re- 
garding directed thought and silent “wish- 
ing.” The third chapter shows how re- 
sponses from the children may be drawn 
out and how they may be used to further 
the processes of the group in worship. The 
difficulties of dealing with unexpected and 
apparently irrelevant comments is faced 
and the value of discussion on the part of 
the children is considered in the light of 
the difficulties involved. 

With each chapter there is an abund- 
ance of material which has actually grown 
out of the services in the primary depart- 
ment which the writer supervises. Much 
of the material is original material de- 
veloped by the children themselves. There 
are also illustrations of the use of printed 
material from various sources and careful 
attention to the use of Bible material. In- 
troits, invocations, poems for the opening 
of the services, poems for the periods of 
silence, litanies, and collections of songs 
and musical responses add largely to the 
value of the book. 

In her usual interesting style and with 
her keen insight into the thoughts and 
aspirations of children, Miss Perkins has 
prepared a book which should be both in- 
spiring and practically helpful to church 
school workers. —M. A. J. 


Psychology and Religion in Early Child- 
hood. By J. W. D. Smith. London, Stu- 
dent Christian Movement Press, 1936. 
90 p. Price 2/6. 

An English psychologist gives us in this 
small volume of just under one hundred 
pages a clearly defined view of the nature 
of religion and of the most satisfactory 
way of making it a part of the life of a 
little child. Avoiding traditional religious 
terminology, the author shows the simi- 
larity in aims of the psychologist who 
would develop through a program of guid- 
ance a mature emotional personality, self- 
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giving rather than self-regarding, and the 
aims of the religious leaders who would 
bring a personality to salvation. Yet he is 
clear in the. statement that “integration” 
is not enough. “Healthy human life can 
only be lived on the basis of faith. Cul- 
tured agnosticism or scientific humanism 
cannot be a final resting-place. . . . The 
attitude of self-giving in human relation- 
ships is not finally compatible with resig- 
nation and reserve towards the sum of 
things, nor yet with that stirring defiance 
which Bertrand Russell once offered as a 
basis for life. The deepest characteristics 
of human nature seem to demand the 
further step... . Complete fulfillment of 
human personality seems to demand the 
presence of that same self-giving love as 
the ultimate ground of all existence. Only 
in response to a spiritual reality of that 
order does it seem possible for man to 
realize the true stature of his manhood.” 

There is specific recognition of the dan- 
ger in current religious teaching in the 
development of an attitude of unwhole- 
some dependence and the retarding of the 
growth of personality. Too early intro- 
duction of the concept of God seems to 
the author to present grave difficulties. In 
his opinion it should be introduced only 
when there has arisen in the child’s ex- 
perience some factors which require this 
concept. To make God the reference for 
good behavior in the nursery seems un- 
wise. The rules imposed upon young chil- 
dren are imposed for their safety and 
should be quite impersonally enforced 
without any sense of there being any right 
or wrong on the part of the child involved 
in his obedience or disobedience. “If the 
child comes to feel that the rules and 
routine which bound his life must be 
obeyed at the risk of losing his parents’ 
affection, an element of intense emotion is 
apt to enter into his relationship with 
parental authority which will greatly in- 
crease the difficulties of adolescence. 
Should the laws of the nursery have the 
additional and vastly greater authority of 
the mysterious Being before whose awful 
power even his parents bow, the burden 
may become intolerable.” 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
author’s position at all points, there are 
many practical and helpful suggestions 
which parents and teachers may consider 
to their profit and to the profit of their 
children. ; —M. A. J. 


Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis 
W. Childs. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1936. 171 p. Price $2.50. 

Mr. Childs gives us a fascinating ac- 
count of the remarkable economic changes 
which have been going on in Sweden and 
in the other Scandinavian countries during 
the last fifty years. Quietly and unobtru- 
sively, Sweden has been adjusting her 
economic system to a machine age, has 
come through the last seven years, so dis- 


astrous to the rest of the world, with no 
serious business depression, no unemploy- 
ment problem of any size, and’ with a 
rising standard of living for the whole 


population. Mr. Childs explains this 
unique situation by the fact that Sweden 
has chosen the middle way between abso- 
lute despotism and cataclysmic revolution 
—the way of consumers’ cooperation. 
“Throughout the contemporary world,” 
he says, “there is evidence of desperate 
absolutism, political and economic, to 
which nations have been driven. The 
struggle between the regressive forces of 
an outworn individualism and the new 
collective order has been .overwhelm- 
ing. . . . If anywhere in modern life a 
balance has been’struck, it seems to me to 
have been in the Scandinavian peninsula, 
and particularly in Sweden.” ‘ 

A consumers’ cooperative society is es- 
sentially a group of persons banded to- 
gether to supply, as a group, their own 
economic needs. From very simple begin- 
nings in Sweden, the cooperative societies 
have grown to the point where they now 
dominate the national economic life. They 
have successfully broken monopolies in the 
fields of electric lamp manufacture, rubber 
supplies, electricity, and have provided 
these essentials to the people at cost, thus 
increasing the national purchasing power 
in terms of commodities. They have sup- 
plied their members with low-cost, model 
housing which is sanitary, efficient, and 
attractive. They supply their members 
with food, clothing, furniture, household 
articles, in fact with all the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life. And nowhere 
along the line does anyone make a profit— 
except the ultimate consumer. 

We in North America can well ponder 
this remarkable book about a still more 
remarkable achievement. Has our love of 
bigness, our disdain of simplicity, led us 


far astray? —H.S. G. 

Manual of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches. By Charles Emer- 
son Burton. Boston, Congregational 


Publishing Society, 1936. 270 p. Price 
$1.00. 

A compendium of information, forms, 
and services, approved by the Executive 
Committee of the General Council of 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 


God and Creation. Vol. 2. By John 
Elof Boodin. New York, The Maemillan 
Company. 240 p. Price $2.00. 

A philosopher-poet’s quest for God in 
the light of modern scientific thought 
leads to a positive and satisfying concept. 


Paul Before Caesar. By Irving G. Rod- 
dy. Philadelphia, The Judson Press, 1936. 
148 p. Price $1.00. 

A lawyer interprets Paul’s experiences 
with the Roman courts and his final 
vindication before “the judgment bar of 
mankind.” 
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The Christian Epic. By Mary Ely Ly- 
man. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 275 p. Price $2.50. 

A vitally interesting New Testament 
introduction based upon the findings of 
modern scholarship. 


The Unveiling of Jesus Christ. By Wil- 
liam R. Polhamus. New York, Fleming 
a Revell Company, 1936. 184 p. Price 

1.75. 

A scholarly interpretation of the Book 
of Revelation seeking to retrieve the book 
from the uses to which it has been sub- 
jected by “theological quacks and religious 
mountebanks who mulch the credulous 
public while pretending to an authority 
they do not possess.”” 


The Fatherly Rule of God. By Alfred 
E. Garvie. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1935. 256 p. Price $1.25. 

Studies of relationships of man to God 
and to society, of State and Church, and 
of nationalism to internationalism with a 
tendency toward Barthian emphasis on 
divine sovereignty. 


God the Christlike. By James Robert- 
son Cameron. Nashville, Tenn., Cokes- 
bury Press, 1935. 241 p. Price $2.00. 

The doctrine of the Incarnation inter- 
preted and vitalized for the modern 
mind. 


The Commandments of Christ. By Frank 
L. Gosnell. New York, Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1935. 61 p. Price 75 
cents. 

Interprets the Christian life for new 
church members. 


Christ and His Cross.) By W. Russell 
Maltby. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 174 p. Price $1.50. 

The atonement interpreted to 
modern lay mind. 


the 


The Divine Commission. By Frank E. 
Wilson. Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub- 
lishing Co., 1935. 296 p. Price: cloth, 
$1.25; paper, 85 cents. 

A sketch of church history with em- 
phasis upon Episcopal backgrounds. 


Jesus Manifest. By Dmitri Merejkow- 
ski. Translated by Edward Gellibrand. 
New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1936. 622 p. Price $2.75. 

A life of Christ by a Russian literary 
genius naturally contains surprises in 
vividness, interpretation, imagery, and 
strange mixtures of fact and fancy. 


The Bible Treasury. An Anthology for 
Everyman. By J. C. Squire and A. E. 
Baker. New York, Grosset and Dunlap, 
1936. 441 p. Price $1.00. 

Old and New Testament reading selec- 
tions for every day of the year. Foreword 
by Charles M. Sheldon, author of In His 
Steps. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Prepare your Intermediates for church mem- 
bership by using in Sunday school or Pas- 
tor’s Class a course entitled “Church Mem- 
bership” by George L. Chindahl. Teacher’s 
Manual, 50c; Pupil’s Book, 40c. Order from 
your dealer or direct from Ridge Press, 514 
Vine Ave., Park Ridge, Hlinois. 
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COPA. THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


HYMNS and TUNES 
THAT ARE THE 
NATION’S CHOICE 


“Inter-Church Hymnal” blends established 
ideals and pioneering spirit. A firm of honored 
| reputation has produced it by an utterly new 
> method keyed to the needs of the moment. 


Adopted by Leading Churches of All Denominations 


Because they were actually chosen by over 10,000 churches and 650 members of 
the American Guild of Organists, the hymns and tunes of the “Inter-Church 
Hymnal” reflect the musical taste and preference of religious America. Truly a 
hymnal of the people, for the people and by the people. 

This new hymnal can have the same effect in lifting the hearts of your worship- 
pers as the greatest sermon. Its music stirs the individual soul, unifies the whole 
congregation and satisfies every religious emotion and esthetic need. Sample 
copy gladly sent on request. 

“Aids-to-Worship” section (96 pages) edited by Albert W. Palmer, D. D. A golden 
treasury of public and private devotion. Price only $75.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


Hymn Books for Church School and Junior Church . 
“American Church and Church School Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. Fully orchestrated. 

“American Junior Church School Hymnal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not prepaid. 


“Biglow mM ain-Excell 5703-PC WEST LAKE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
New Binding Feature | BiGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO.,5703-PC W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 


: Gentlemen: Please send me returnable sample(s) of book(s) checked below: 


Exclusive lacquering 4 O Inter-Church Hymnal American Church and 
process preserves original | O American Junior Church School Hymnal Church School Hymnal 
fresh appearance, pre- | ; Official 
mentancainishing Of) Colman gece aaa eccentric anno a 
title PATI Ads eV CATSMOMMMPAdHresey en cee ee en ce ek eens ee 
» service at no cost. 
Church and Denom 


Mail coupon for return- 
able sample. 
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What Are the Facts? 
(Continued from page 23) 


5. Special recreational activities include arts and crafts for 
children and adults, a large number of athletic sports, dancing, 
drama, music, outing activities (including gardening, camping, 
and hiking), water sports, special winter sports, and a group 
of miscellaneous activities. Training institutes for both paid and 
volunteer workers are maintained in a number of cities, the 
total registration at 290 institutions numbering 16,443. 

The marked expansion in the public-recreation move- 


ment which has taken place during the period from 1925 
to 1935 is shown in the following statement: 


1925 1935 
Number ofictties erie ctgern a renee 748 2,204 
Employed recreation leaders ....... 173077 43,976 
Volunteerleaderse ernie oe ree ee 6,799 10,346 
Cities with training institutes ...... 115 219 
Total expenditures assests ater $18,816,166 $37,472,410 
Playgrounds under leadership ...... 5,121 9,650 
Indoor centers under leadership .. 1,613 4,949 
Recreation buildings ............... 265 1,149 
Baseball diamonds san eee ener 2,831 4,197 
Bathing: beachesun.) cree eee 273 605 
Golf courses. anne eee 153 336 
Ice-skating: areaseeaee eer: 1,217 2,324 
Swimming pools aeeeeeennnTeeer 534 1,098 
‘Tennis courts..25 seen eee 6,110 9,880 
Wading: pools... . sae escent = 629 1,292 


SUGGESTED QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION AND 
INVESTIGATION 

1. What is the per cent of delinquency in your com- 
munity? From what types of dwelling places and districts 
do these delinquents come? 

2. What should be done to improve the housing situation 
in such areas? Has any work along this line as yet been 
done?» What local groups might assist in planning and 
carrying out such a program? 

3. What part might your own group play in improving 
the situation? : 

4. What leisure-time opportunities are presented in your 
community? Are they adequate to meet the needs of those 


living within this area? If not, what might your group do 


to improve the situation? 


Motion Pictures Bring Life to Conferences 
(Continued from page 19) 


First, the participants of the group must learn to take 
part orally. However, they can learn to do this by ex- 
perience—by frequent use of sound films to open their dis- 
cussions. With each presentation, the group’s skill in re- 
sponding will increase. 

Of even greater importance is the fact that discussion 
leaders must be trained to use this new “tool,” if it is 
to be most effective. They should be taught how to get 
their classes to participate, how to lead them to make deci- 
sions of their own, and how to offer important ideas. 

Moreover, the United Churches: and the directors who 
presented the pictures noted numerous worth-while results. 
Those who saw these episodes learned to evaluate other 
motion pictures which they might see later in theater pres- 
entation. Not the least of the accomplishments of this new 
procedure was that the conference attendance did not drop. 
Instead, it increased noticeably as the sessions progressed. 
These movie portrayals prompted its participants to think 
for themselves; that is, to make their own interpretations 
and applications—if not orally, at least mentally. And be- 
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cause the group made its own interpretations, the leader | 


could see more clearly those ideas on which he himself })) 
should place the greatest emphasis, as he made his own §) 


contribution and summarized the discussions. , 

Most valuable of all is the fact that motion pictures 
brought life to this conference. For these episodes brought } 
life experiences “home” to their audience in such a way — 


that, for many years to come, every person will remember } 


vividly certain pictures which he saw on this screen. After 


seeing and hearing individuals as they lived: and acted in }| 


specific life situations, the topics of discussion were not 
abstract problems. | 
This is the world as Christian youth of today see it. | 
What will Christian youth building a new world portray to — 
a future generation,.when motion pictures bring life to — 
their conferences? 


Joseph, Old Testament Apostle of Brotherhood 
(Continued from page 7) 


have no resentful, Hitler-ridden Germany marching into 
the Rhineland; we might have no Italy seizing a piece of 
Africa because she was “robbed” of her share of the spoils 
of Versailles. So far as the victors are concerned, it would | 
have been better had they said, “Fear ye not; we will nour- [ 
TSHeV.OUW see so 

We send a man to prison to punish him, to break his 
“criminal” spirit; we lay each stone and bar in each dark -} 
cell in feverish determination that he shan’t get out, that — 
in the dark he'll think and repent. Most often, he thinks — 
but does not repent. He comes back to us from his cell with 
his eyes sunken and his fists clenched, hating us, resolved to 
even things, a far more terrible threat to us than he was 
on the first day we locked him in his cell. For our own 
sakes, as well as his, it might be better if we tried to make 
him instead of break him. Said Joseph, “I forgave you, long 
AP Olea oi 

There are other lessons in this Old Testament Apostle of 
Brotherhood: he teaches that sin pays off of its own accord, 
in most unexpected places, as the brothers discovered; that 
the way to get rid of your own burden is to assume your 
brother’s ; that God will take care of the avenging, in accord- 
ance with his plan, and that man has no business to interrupt 
that plan by any petty scheming of his own. But were we to 
forget all these tomorrow, we could not forget, so long as 
we have Joseph, that character makes the man, and that 
love is a more potent weapon than the whip or sword. 


“Fellow Citizens—With the Saints” 
(Continued from page 10) 


men who are bigger than any party, bigger than any social. 
class, bigger than any religious communion, because their 
hearts are full of sincere love for God and for all God’s 
children. 

Gilbert Chesterton once remarked that he thought the 
franchise should be extended to the dead, and Ernest Fre- 
mont Tittle went Chesterton one better by saying that he 
wished it might be possible to extend the franchise to the un- 
born. Wherefore, seeing we are compassed about with so 
great a cloud of witnesses, the dead and the unborn, let us 
cast our ballots on election day intelligently and conscienti- 
ously, ever looking unto the building of our city like unto 


that city which hath foundations whose builder and maker 
is God. 
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